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3 BRAND-NEW FORD TRUCK ENGINES GIVE YOU 
MORE POWER AND ECONOMY, EXTRA LONG LIFE! 



New from Ford ; a family of three High Displacement 
heavy-duty V-8s designed to cut operating costs 
and improve performance compared to engines with 
less displacement. These new engines are avail- 
able in three types of trucks (see illustrations above) 
rated up to 49.000 lbs. GVW\ 

With Ford's new High Displacement V-8's, your 
drivers will be better able to maintain cruising 
speeds at part throttle, with reserve power available 
to reduce downshifting. Part-throttle operation 
means longer engine life, lower running costs. 

In addition, transistorized ignition is available on 
Ford s new engines to cut maintenance expense 



and improve performance and fuel economy 
even further. Ford*s proven Perma-Tuned ignition 
can eliminate 3 out of 4 ignition tune-ups and 
extend plug life up to 50.000 miles . . . ignition 
point life up to 100,000 miles! 

Altogether. Ford T s new330-. 361 -, and 391 -cubic 
inch V-8"s offer a unique combination of power, 
economy and long life. Ask your Ford Dealer! 
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A retirement h program for firms with as few as 



New York Life's new Employee Retirement Annuity 

is a modern pension plan specially designed for firms with as few as 
three employees. Employee Retirement Annuity brings the econo- 
mies of the group insurance approach to small businesses. 

An ever increasing number of firms are finding that a modern pro* 
gram of retirement benefits is good for their business as well as for 
their employees. Such a program helps to attract and hold good 
people. It meets the need for a realistic approach toward a retire- 
ment problem ...makes for a "happy" shop and a more productive 
one, too ! 

A pension plan is an excellent business investment today-and your 
New York Life Agent has the latest way to do it, Talk to him soon 
about Employee Retirement Annuity. Or write: Dept. NB-9, New 
York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Ave., NX N.Y.10010. 

New York Life 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 
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will spend for new plants and equipment during coming year 

10 EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Costs— target for '64 

Protecting profits against rising costs will be major aim 
of business this year; recruiters weigh the outlook for jobs 

19 STATE OF THE NATION : Truths become clear at 70 

Experience teaches that change is not progress unless it is 
in accord with unchanging moral standards and principles 

23 BUSINESSMAN OF THE FUTURE: 

Nation and world face sweeping changes 

An authoritative research organization predicts what kind 
of environment, challenges, opportunities 1970's will bring 

26 How companies will win success 

Dean of Stanford's business school discusses the qualities 
firms and executives will need, gives a 13-point check list 

28 Great opportunities ahead 

Experts paint a composite picture of the kind of executive 1 
required to fill changing corporate demands of the 1970's - 

30 Spending pressures raise inflation danger 

Continued major rises in government spending could spark 
enough inflation to nullify economic gains of tax reduction 



32 New union target: the courts 

Labor's leaders want to place more friends on the bench 
to help gain union objectives; here's how they are doing it 



34 A look AHEAD: Legislative forecast 

Here's a summary of the major congressional issues likely 
to be most important to various types of business this year 



42 The Constitution of the United States 

Complete text of America's basic statement of principles 
is reproduced as a service to readers of Nation's Business 

55 Stronger foreign competition coming 



Britain: A top London businessman says companies there 
are cutting costs and improving technology in sales search 

Japan: Future looks bright to a Tokyo banker-economist 
who foresees fewer purchases of raw materials from U. S. 

Germany: More automation, better management will make 
tougher competitors of German firms, says leading banker 

Common Market: B. E. C/s chief economic planner sees 
rising U. S. sales in Europe but wants lower tariffs here 



62 What's needed to boost sales abroad 

Business executives say important policies of the U. S* 
government work against the effort to expand our exports 

70 How to get men you want 

Good strategy can cut your college recruiting costs, help 
you retain good men, says an expert ; he offers useful tips 

92 A useful look ahead 

Examination of the beliefs which have led to our nation's 
past and present success will reveal the key to its future 
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Luxury? Sport? Versatility? 






Name it and it's yours in a '64 open Sea Skiff! 



Want all the speed, roominess, and seaworthiness you 
can get in an open boat? Then you want a dynamic 
Sea Skiff Sportsman. They're available in lengths of 19, 
21, 24, and 28 feet, and they all feature Chris-Craft's 
famous round-bilge, full-lapstrake hull (unbeatable for 
rough water). They have vinyl decks, aluminum wind- 
shields, and mammoth cockpits with vinyl floors and full 
paneling. If you want even more luxury, you can choose 
a 2V or 24' Ranger, with lustrous natural-wood paneling, 
aluminum cockpit rails, custom seats and upholstery, 
and a deluxe instrument panel. Want cruising equipment. 



too? All models of 24' and 28' may have foam berths, 
ventilating hatch, and toilet in the forward compartment 
(optional extras). The 28-footer may have additional 
options such as hardtop, fishing bridge, galley, dinette, 
and twin engines! So here's the point: before you buy 
any open boat, see your Sea Skiff dealer first. Chances 
are, you Ml find what you want on the first try! 

iLeft) 24' Ranger seats 7, J85 or 2/0 hp.; (Right) 2f Sportsman 
seats 5, 185-hp V8 engine; t Bottom) 28' Sportsman has many 
options, single 185 or 210 hp or twin I85*s, For information write 
Sea Skiff Division. Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Fla. 
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gives 
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protection, 
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brings in 
revenue? 




THIS.. 



Public phones on city 
sidewalks gain unanimous 
approval of citizens everywhere. 
They provide the day-night 
protection and convenience 
that only telephones can give. 

They provide more -extra 
revenue for your city's treasury, 
without adding to municipal 
taxes. All you do is call your 
Bell Telephone Business 
Office to set up a meeting 
with a Communications 
Consultant. He does all the 
groundwork from then on, 
planning the best network of 
public phones for your city. 

And there's no obligation 
-why not call him today? 



TELEPHONE Sm| 
SYSTEM 




Serving you 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Three coming events of special interest to 
business: 

You'll get clearer picture where President 
Johnson is headed from his State of Union 
Message to joint session of Congress. 

He'll spell out what he intends to work hard- 
est for, where he expects to lead the nation. 

Budget message will provide details on all 
programs. 

Watch for spending in fiscal '65 to be esti- 
mated below $100 billion. 

In economic report to Congress, President 
will forecast good business, emphasize vigor 
that'll come from tax reduction. 

These messages will dominate Washington 
activity this month, provide you with much in- 
formation useful in business planning. 

Final okay of tax cut will come no sooner 
than February or March. 

Cut will probably be retroactive to first 
of January, 

That's target of President Johnson as well 
as congressional leaders on both sides of po- 
litical aisle. 

Government will spend more. That's a 
sure trend— despite new pledges to whittle. 

What will happen is a slowing in the rate of 
spending increase. 

It'll go hke this: 

Federal expenditures for goods and services 
have been going up about $1 billion every three 
months for several years. 

During year or so ahead you can expect the 
increase to be roughly half that much on the 
average. 

Some money will be saved by curtailing the 
nse in federal programs. But there's no indica- 
tion that state and local government spending 
will drop off. 

Many states are looking for ways to boost 
taxes and some increases will be enacted. 



Good business ahead* Forecasters general- 
ly hold this view of next 12 months. 

Economy is helped along by tax-cut hopes, 
by confident and prosperous consumers, by 
farsighted businessmen planning and investing 
for tomorrow. 

You can expect personal income, consump- 
tion, production indexes to reach new peak 
levels in '64. 

Money people have to spend for goods and 
services averages comfortably above $2,100 
per person—rising steadily. 

Back of this trend is the probability that total 
personal consumption will increase at least $25 
billion this year. 

"Whafs anticipated is continued high-level 
activity— no recession, no boom," says Arthur 
Rosenbaum, assistant vice president and direc- 
tor of business research at Sears. Roebuck and 
Company. 



Rising income boosts 
living standards 
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In terms of over-all business opportunity, 
there's good prospect for at least five per cent 
expansion of markets this year. 



Profit margins wi 

for many industries. 
This is the view of M 



be continuing problem 
J. Warnock, president 
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of Armstrong Cork Company, who sees less 
than full prosperity ahead. Mr. Warnock tells 
Nation's Business: 

"The outlook for general business during the 
next two to three years is clouded by persistent 
and substantial imbalances in our international 
financial accounts, mounting levels of public 
and private debt, and speculative real estate 
and construction ventures in some areas. 

"Moreover, natural growth forces that are 
expected to generate substantial economic ex* 
pansion in the latter part of this decade are 
only beginning to appear. 

"It appears then that general business ex- 
pansion in 1 64 and '65 will proceed at a slower 
pace than during the past two years/' 

Mr. Warnock, whose views are widely re- 
spected, believes tax reduction will help. 

"If tax reductions are delayed or not voted." 
he says, "some psychological letdown may de- 
velop even though the bill in its present form 
falls short of the kind of legislation that will 
loose the full powers of incentive which are re- 
quired to generate enduring economic growth, 

"I feel strongly that any program of tax cuts 
should be accompanied by specific reductions 
in government expenditures." 

Mr. Warnock believes prices will change little 
in the year ahead, although some product lines 
"will undoubtedly see adjustments both upward 
and downward/' 

Businessmen boost investment plans. 

Alternative, many say, increases risk of de- 
clining profits. 

To replace old, high*cost, out-of-date equip* 
ment and build new plants, businessmen this 
year are programing biggest expenditures ever. 

Rise will be the fourth year in a row. 

Record sums will be spent by most indus- 
tries, funds going for new factories, railroad 
and mining equipment, public utilities, com- 
mercial buildings. 



A major factor in the projected rise is need 
for profit improvement. 

Specialist in this field is William P. Carlin t 
director of economics for Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. 

He believes: 

"One of the most important favorable factors 
bearing on the output of industrial equipment 
m '64 is the prospect of widening corporate 
profit margins during the period immediately 
ahead. 

"As the expected profit margin improves on 
many projects which are pending," he says, 
"more of these will be placed in the go cate 
gory/' 

He looks for an eight to 10 per cent gain in 
output of machinery and related equipment 
and higher outlays for construction. 

Capital expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment should go up from $39 billion in '63 to 
"close to $44 billion in 64/' 

This is a trend to watch. It's one the econ- 
omists will be following for clues to the next 
major turn in business trends. 

Employment will rise in months ahead. 

Strike out men in uniform and you've got a 
nice round 70 million Americans at work. 



Jobless rate for married 
men continues to improve 
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That's an increase of more than a million 
from a year ago. 

This year will probably see as many more 
join the ranks of Americans at work. 

Another indication that job situation is im- 
proving shows up in employment of married 
men. 

Jobless rate for family heads is less than 
three per cent. 

Compares with nearly four per cent rate a 
year ago. 

Specialists think situation will go on improv- 
ing as months roll by— as far into the coming 
election season as forecasters can see at this 
time. 

Bigger paycheck demands are coming. 

Probability is anticipated by many company 
economists. 

Union leaders in dealings with management 
have been stressing fringe benefits, longer va- 
cations, job security. 

Company economists studying future trends 
look now for unions to shift emphasis to pay- 
check money while continuing to press for more 
fringes. 

Guesstimate: Some unions will demand as 
much as 15 to 20 per cent pay increases, get 
pretty hardnosed about settling. Many will de- 
mand raises in 12 per cent range. 

Pay on national average has been going up 
about four per cent a year for past several 
years. 

Remember: Unions always demand more 
pay. What'll be different in '64 is how tough it 
will be to settle on contract terms. 

Uncle Sam may help workers get more. 

Federal wage floor currently is $1.25 per 
hour. 

Higher minimum wage will be a union legis- 
lative goal in new congressional session which 
gets under way this month. 



Election-year pressure for a higher minimum 
will be very strong. 

Besides higher pay, there'll be strong moves 
to broaden coverage of federal wage-fixing law 
to industries now excluded. 

Outlook: There is a likelihood that Congress 
won't vote higher hourly pay this year but may 
broaden coverage. 

Double pay for overtime. 

That's another proposal unions want Con- 
gress to act on this year. Issue is hangover 
from past session. 

But it's coming up again— later this month 
—when House committee report is to be pub- 
lished. 

This is sure to springboard new efforts for 
passage. 
Background: 

Union leaders want legislation to shorten 
workweek to 35 hours, pay for 40. 
Future: 

Passage in face of strong management op- 
position is unlikely this session of Congress. 

But compromise is possible. 

Example: Congress may act on double pay 
for time over 40 hours. 

Prices worry politicians. But don't expect 
anything drastic to be done. 

Trend watchers in Washington spot the same 
signs others see. Prices on the whole are tend- 
ing to move up a little. 

This will show up in consumer price index 
more decidedly during winter and spring. 

But politicians are reluctant to put govern- 
ment's full weight against price wind, 

Reason: Economists point out that price 
trends are shaped by rising demand-and not 
scarcity of goods. 

This means good business, 

And that's what politicians— as well as busi- 
nessmen—want. 
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What 
weighs 
up to 
1000 lbs. 
but really 

gets 
around? 




The Fairbanks Morse Portable Platform Scale 

Quite an addition to your business, this 
versatile weigher. Finds lots to do in 
shipping, receiving, purchasing, many 
other departments— everywhere accu- 
rate measurement is required, up to half- 
a-ton. As a result of over ^-million ap- 
plications— these scales have the proven 
features you're looking for. And for less 
money, too. Who else offers enclosed 
wheels, offset all-metal pillar, recessed 
counterpoise and self -aligning hardened 
steel J 'V" bearings for as little as 
$108.00? And with special attachments 
this model can do the work of three ordi- 
nary scales— make counting small pieces 
or weighing to predetermined quantities 
easy. The Model 1 124-A is the most port- 
able, least expensive quality unit avail- 
able. Backed by F-M's nationwide Factory 
Service, you'll use it for years to come. 
Write Department I. 19 01 Route 208, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 



FAIRBANKS MORSE 

JT MAJOR iMDuSTfllAL COMPONENT OF 




FAIRBANKS WHITNEY 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• Costs— big target for '64 

• Is business neglecting courtesy? 

• Companies step up talent search 



Businessmen will have their hands 
full in 1964. 

A survey by Nation's Busi- 
ness indicates that the 12 months 
ahead will bring sharp tests of ex- 
ecutive mettle in such diverse areas 
as cost control, the selection and 
training of promising young man- 
agers, implementation of marketing 
plans, and participation by execu- 
tives in elect ion -year politics* 

The struggle to improve profits 
in the face of cost pressures will be 
widely experienced. 

Of almost equal importance, 
judging from the comments of busi- 
nessmen, will be the search for able 
| manpower that can be trained to 
meet fast-changing business chal- 
lenges. 

One company president says: "I 
expect my biggest worry in 1964 
will be keeping everyone on the 
ball." 

Cost -cutting on a crash basis is 
not popular in business ranks, one 
recent study points out. The kinds 
of programs most likely to be pur- 
sued this year are those geared to 
the orderly reduction of unit costs 
over the long term. 



Business courtesy will be even more 
important in the future than it is 
now. 

That's the opinion of Joseph M. 
Segel. chairman of the recently 
organized Customer Relations Re- 
search Foundation. 

It might be argued that Mr. Segel 
has a vested interest in courtesy, 
since the nonprofit organization he 
represents exists for the purpose 
of promoting the idea that it's both 
good manners and good business 



to show appreciation to one's clien- 
tele. 

On the other hand, how many 
times have you been piqued by a 
discourteous sidesman, a brusque 
administrative assistant, an indif- 
ferent secretary or a rude switch- 
board operator? It's this kind of 
treatment, Mr. Segel maintains, 
that each year drives away a stag 
gering amount of patronage from 
businesses of all types. 

Tougher competition for markets 
will put good customer relations 
practices at a premium in the years 
ahead, Mr. Segel believes. Surveys 
by his foundation indicate that 
surprisingly few firms have taken 
an organized approach to the prob- 
lem of protecting the good will of 
their customers. 

Note: The foundation's board will 
meet next month to plan a full- 
scale program of research into 
customer relations. 



If you're ov«r 50 hut have proven 
capabilities you'll rind improved 
opportunities in the job market this 
year. 

Executive search specialist John 
Struggles, Chicago, asserts that 
"being over 50 years of age today 
is nowhere near the obstacle to 
job- switching that it was 10 years 
ago." 

Mr. Struggles, a principal in the 
firm of Heidrick and Struggles, says 
orders are plentiful for mature, ex- 
perienced executives at the top 
echelons in business. Recruiting it* 
self, according to Mr. Struggles, 
has— in a sense— become a matter 
of finding just such individuals. 

"A company is often better off, 
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A GOODYEAR 
XTRA-GRIP 
TRUCK TIRE 
WAS HERE! 





Was here is right Goodyear Xtra-Grip pulls through 
the mud unci snow that leave ordinary truck tires slip- 
ping and spinning. That's becau.se the Hi-Miler Xtra- 
Grip truck tire delivers up to 35% MORE TRACTION 
than convention;!) tires, 

Deep, husky lugs give you plenty of biting edges to 
match tough going. And the broad, flat tread puts more 
rubber in contact with the road, Xtra-Grip gives you 



more tire surface to PULL with. 

What's more, these lugs are self-cleaning— so they bite 
in and pull where conventional tires lose their grip. 

So, for more grip to keep ijf>ur truck on the go-change 
to Xtra-Grip truck tires now! See your Goodyear Dealer 
or Goodyear Service Store. Goodyear, Akron, Ohio 44316. 

Another reason why more tons are hauled on Goodyear 
truck tires than on any other kind. 



good/year 



111 MiliT-T to Tin UcH>Uri*r T»v A KubU'r Cirilt«*liy, 




"Why West Palm Beach for your new plant? 
Because good living attracts good people!' 



There is evidence aplenty that 
geography has strong bearing on 
the problem of recruiting scarce 
workers to a new plant site. Most 
convincing is the way good peo- 
ple respond to the leverage of 
job opportunities in West Palm 
Beach. 

Consider the experience of a 
major aerospace industry with 
installations here and across the 
nation. Its West Palm Beach fa- 
cility scores a 30-to-l preference 
by engineer applicants over their 
other plant cities. Two electronic- 
industry leaders report simitar 
employee recruiting success for 
their local plants. 

These and other examples 
point out a simple truth — good 
living attracts good people. And 
here in tropical Florida's first 
vacationland is a brand of happy 
family living that is world 
famous. 

Its great recreational advan- 
tages, its cultural appeal, and its 
pleasant year-round climate are 



well known to the intelligent 
people you want for employees. 
That's why they respond readily 
to the opportunity to work and 
live in Florida's Palm Beaches, 
Of course, this is just one rea- 
son why you should investigate 
West Palm Beach for new plant 
location. And, important as it is, 
you should know all the others. 
We'll gladly send complete facts 
and a novel color-slide presenta- 
tion. Simply write on your letter- 
head or use the convenient 
coupon. 

WEST PALM BEACH 

Center of America's Fastest Growing Area 

MAIL TQQAY FOR FREE COLOR-SHOE PRESENTATION 



City of West Palm Beach 
c o Committee of One Hundred 
600 N. Flagler Drive - Room #7ii 
West Palm Beach, Florida 

Dear Sir: In confidence and without ob- 
ligation, kindly send free color-slide pre- 
sentation and brochure to: 



NAME- 



FIRM NAME (OPTIONAL) 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE- 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



in terms of expense, to do its own 
talent-hunting at the middle man- 
agement levels," Mr. Struggles told 
Nation's Business. 

The problem of rinding top-caliber 
♦successors to key managers is still 
serious in many firms. In part, the 
experts say, this is due to the fad 
that some men trained to fill higher 
jobs when a retirement, occurs jump 
away to posts in other companies 
first or else find themselves sudden- 
ly pressed into service to run new 
divisions or to handle trouble-shoot- 
ing assignments. Result: The origi- 
nal replacement need remains. 



The new year will find American 
companies bidding keenly for the 
services of well qualified executives. 

Demand is running especially 
strong for top-level types— presi- 
dents and general managers— and 
for seasoned sales executives with 
the drive and know-how to open up 
new markets. 

There will be increasing demand, 
too, for men to work in U. S. suh 
sidiaries abroad, and for qualified 
Negro managers. 

That's the way professional ex- 
ecutive recruiters assess managerial 
job prospects for the next i2 months. 
They report that their own business 
is brisk and seems likely to hold 
at a high level at least through the 
third quarter. 

Item: The executive compensa- 
tion trend is up. It's expected to 
continue its rise through '64, 

One recruiter, Edward A. Rais- 
beck, Jr., senior partner in Thorn- 
dike Deland Asscn-jalr-, N.-vv York, 
says, "We are currently looking for 
more executives in the $50,000 to 
$100,000 range than at any time 
since 1926, when our firm was 
founded." 



Can you size up a man the same way 
you size up a company? 

The answer is yes, according to 
an executive who in 14 years has 
hr ought a company from a net 
worth position of only $9,000 to 
current sales of more than $80 mil- 
lion a year. 

The executive is William H. 
Burgess, a Harvard Business 
School graduate and president of 
Electronic Specialty Company, Los 
Angeles. The firm he heads has 
acquired 18 other companies since 
1949 and, in each instance, many 
organizations were studied before a 
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Your 4 V* lb. Passport To Executive Efficiency 




ftore/co 83 Cordless Portable Dictating Machine 



Dictate .\ n y - 
Where* Battery 
operated, fully tran- 
sistorized, the com- 
pact. Lightweight 
Norelco Hit in only 
fi* wide and 2H * 
high. For the man 
on the go, nothing 
"om pares to its su- 
>urb performance, 
he Norelco Hit 
/cords in any posi- 
ion, wherever you 
***, in a plane, on a 
"in, or in a car, 





"Error- free" Dic- 
tating, With the 
Norelco, error-free 
dictation is now 
a reality! Euch 
Norelco Magnetic 
Tftpo Cassette give* 
you -111 minutes of 
crystal clear dicta- 
tion ready for accu- 
rate, fin itched trnn- 
scrihing. Lifetime 
taijc can Im- up*h\ up 
to 10,000 times or 
more with no recur* 
ring cost*. 




Onto $249 50 * . yet offering features 

and performance unmatched by other dictating 
machines selling for over $400! 

The Norelco 82 is lit* priced tat P <f Jt * 

*Plu» P.E.T. manufacturer** iuikx**i«*I Um 1'rir* 



FOR FULL 
INFOR- 
MATION 
OR FREE 
S-DAY 

TRIAL, MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY. Q 



Compatible with 
Norelco X2. Th* 
Norelco 62 dictating 
transcribing ma* 
chine and its i com- 
panion Norelco 83 
both use the same 
Magnetic Tape 
Cassette. With a 
Norelco 82 in the* 
office and the 83 for 
use at home or while 
traveling, you have 
MM best dictation 
system in the world. 



NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 

Norelco Olctaline Machine Division » Information Dept. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1. Illinois 

Check your choice: 

□ Supply me with full [ — | Please arrange a free 5-day 
details L_J 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 




{rial without obligation 



Cotton toweling a\ 



by Hawaiian Linen Supply, Honolulu 13. 





Cotton toweling says Aloha 
at Hilton Hawaiian Village 



You'd expect to find the advantages of cotton toweling at the famous Hilton 
Hawaiian Village, where luxury and service set the pace. And, of course, cotton 
toweling regularly used in all the public washrooms. 

Guests appreciate the extra cleanliness, the neat unlittered look that cot- 
ton toweling provides. It's part of the planned comfort and modern conven- 
ience that make the Hilton Hawaiian Village the ultimate in Island living. 

Your business can benefit from cotton towels and toweling, too. Morale is 
improved. There's less chance of plumbing stoppages, and fire hazard is re- 
duced. Let us send you all the facts in a free booklet. 
Write Fairfax, Dept. P-l, 111 W. 40th St., New York, 
N\Y. 10018. 

Here's How Linen Supply Works . . . 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost— cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Just look up linen supply or towel 
SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 




CLEAN COTTON TOWELS ... SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 

Fairfax Towels W> 

WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10018. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

decision to acquire a particular con- 
cern was reached 

When Mr. Burgess looks at 
merger prospects he examines the 
company's philosophy or personal- 
ity, its profits, its people, and its 
products. Similarly, he says you 
can judge a manager by examining 
his philosophy, profit-consciousness, 
ability to handle people, knowledge 
of products. 

As to philosophy; "What docs an 
individual want to be doing 10 
years from today? Does his objective 
match his capabilities?" 

As to profit-consciousness: "Only 
profitable companies continue to 
grow, and only profit-conscious ex- 
ecutives can increase profits," 

Does the individual command the 
respect of people? Mr, Burgess 
makes it a practice to ask: "Does 
he have contagious enthusiasm? U 
he compatible with top manage 
ment? Does he have the finesse to 
conduct a successful business in 
somewhal the same way that a 
successful conductor blends the ele- 
ments of an orchestra to achieve 
the ultimate effect? 1 * 

The fourth important point, says 
Mr. Burgess, is whether or not the 
manager has sufficient knowledge 
of the company's products to pro- 
vide the leadership and imagination 
which will produce future growth. 
"Anything can be manufactured," 
he declares, "but the success of a 
business lies in its ability to develop 
markets for existing products, as 
well as to plan for new products 
which can be created to expand 
these markets." 



Before 1964 gets too old you might 
want to consider setting up a public 
affairs program in your company. 

Many firms are running such 
programs- an estimated Mot) conduct 
them on a formal basis- to increase 
employe understanding of the 
American economic system and to 
alert workers to their duties as 
citizens and voters, The presidential 
election year affords an exceptional 
ly good op]x)rtunity to intnxluce 
public affairs activities. 

If you want to learn more of the 
how and why of a public affairs 
program, you'll find answers in 
"How to Organize a Public Affairs 
Program/* a manual available at 
$10 a copy from the Public Affairs 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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The daily mass of paperwork handled in your business amounts to a significant expense. How can you cut 
paperwork costs and speed up efficiency at the same time? The answer to this paperwork puzzle is the 
Dura MACH 10, the automatic typewriter that gives you "systems control" over your business data. 

First, punch all pertinent data in MACH 10 master tapes or edge-punched cards. Next, place your 
forms in the MACH 10, select the proper tape or cards, tap a single button and the MACH 10 automati- 
cally picks out, positions, and types the information at 175 words a minute without an error. In addition, it 
can simultaneously punch a by-product tape for further data processing. 

The compact, efficient MACH 10 solves a wide variety of today's paperwork puzzles. Perhaps it can 
solve yours. For complete information on the amazinR MACH 10 and t he full line of Dura Business Machines, 
write: Dura Business Machines, Dept. Y-i, 32200 Stephenson Highway, Madison Heights, Michigan. 




DURA 



SPEED * SIMPLICITY - VERSATILITY 



BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. 
Subsidiary dura corporation 

*Tr*drrrniTfc J Jurn Hunnr** Mmi (.in*.. Inc. 



R-E-A AND ONLY R-E-A OFFERS FLAT CHARGES 
ON PALLET SHIPMENTS TO 380 CITIES. 
ANY COMMODITY. ANY MIX. ANY WEIGHT 

UP TO 4,000 POUNDS. 



If it costs RE A less to 
carry palletized shipments, 
shouldn't it be cheaper for 
the shipper? 

RE A passes the savings 
back to you. The special flat 
RE A pallet and skid charges 
apply to all classes of express 
traffic in any mix. And they 




are now in effect between 
380 points nationwide. 

There*s less paper work, 
less risk of loss or damage, 
lower shipping costs. And 
that goes for any pallet load 
you choose up to 4,000 lbs. 

Charges are based on the 
size of the pallet and, as an 



example, 600 lbs. moves 
300 miles for only $9.00— 
or just $1.50 per cwL In 
addition, the charges de- 
crease as distance increases* 
The same 600 lb. shipment 
moves 2,400 miles for 
$27.00 — only $4.50 per 
cwt. Eight times as far for 
only three times the cost! 

Remember too, only R E A 
offers nationwide service, 



one - carrier responsibility, 
pickup and delivery any- 
where. For specific rate in* 
formation by weight and 
destination, write: E. Roykin 
Ha r t ley, V ice President Sales, 
RE A Express, 219 East 
42nd St.,N.Y. I7,N.Y.^. 

REA EXPRESS^ 




"Why we chose the NCR 315 Computer." 

— KAI$£R Jeep CORPORATION, Toledo, Ohio 



"Early in 1960 we began on extensive 
analysis of computers and assigned a 
value to each factor used to evaluate 
the many systems on the market. After 
all research was completed and we had 
totaled the score, fhe NCR 315 Computer 
was found to be the one best suited to 
our particular needs. 

Specifically, our evaluation was 



based upon many factors. To name a 
few _ technical equipment compari- 
sons, operating efficiency, installation 
and site preparation requirements, soft- 
ware, ability to expand the system, etc. 

"Today, we have daily working proof 
that ours was a sound and profitable 
choice. Our EDP installation is costing 
us less each month in rental charges than 



our previous system, yet the NCR 315 is 
accomplishing the data processing on 
each application much faster and more 
accurately than previously possible." 



i 



NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS- FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT- 
THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES. CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES- AND DATA PROCESSING 
The National Cash Register Co, • 1,133 offices in 120 countries ■ 80 years of helping business save money 



Cruse W. Moss, President 
KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 

Automotive Division 



TRENDS :THE STATE OF THE NATION 



These enduring truths 
become clear at age 70 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



Modern medicine has not yet been able greatly to 
modify the Psalmist's warning that: "The days of 
our years are three score years and ten." Certainly 
a far higher percentage of the population now reaches 
70 than was the case in biblical times. But it remains 
a significant milestone, as noteworthy— though for 
very different reasons—as that which is numbered 21. 

By custom rather than by reason these anniver- 
saries have come to he regarded as two doorways, 
for entrance to and exit from the stage of active life. 
At either end, in consequence, there is a lot of waste- 
ful waiting in the wings. It is frequently impatient 
for those naturally eager to get into the act. It is too 
often querulous for those who know that for them 
then 1 will be no re-entry cue. 

The trouble, in this era of da la processing, is that 
we have come to take both the commencement and 
the cut-off dates too arbitrarily. Few are now en- 
trusted with any real responsibility before reaching 
the established index of maturity. Equally few are 
encouraged to exercise their talents after reaching 
an age when retirement is mandatory rather than 
permissive, Both standard practices repudiate those 
differences of individuality by which in oilier respects 
we set such store. 

* » * 

None can predict the future with assurance for 
those who will become 21 in the year now dawning. 
But none can deny that those who simultaneously 
reach the age of 70 have an extraordinary range of 
experience in common. 

When these septuagenarians were born, most vet- 
erans of our Civil War were still in their prime and 
one recalls the thrill of listening to first hand memo- 
ries of Lincoln and of Lee. Then, coincident with 
maturity, came the holocaust of 1914, plunging Eu- 
rope into a maelstrom from which that continent 
could not possibly return to normalcy. 

For those who lived through both of them, the two 
great wars of this century have already begun to 
merge in retrospect. They are seen as separated 
phases of a single major catastrophe. And that, ex- 
cept for specialists, is undoubtedly how they will 
come to be regarded in the long perspective of his- 
tory. Few now distinguish between the more and 



less lurid periods of the Thirty Years War. We 
recall only that the physical and spiritual destruc- 
tion of this conflict prompted many desirable Euro- 
peans to try their luck in colonial America. 

Again, for those born in 1894, the shock caused by 
the assassination of President McKinley is surely 
still one of the most vivid of childhood memories. 
There was then no TV to dramatize that tragedy in 
the home. But there was the unforgettable week of 
dreadful apprehension between the shooting and the 
President s death. Even a small boy could sense, 
without understanding, the nature of that ordeal and 




r«CD J MA ROOM 



Dr. M or ley is a distinguished philosopher, a former 
college president, and Pulitzer prize-winning author 

thereby be somewhat steeled, in old age, against its 
agonizing and utterly senseless repetition. 

The Abbe Sieyes, one of the few who played a role 
of consequence throughout all the protracted up- 
heaval of the French Revolution, was asked years 
later to name his most significant achievement. 
"That I survived,'* was the tart reply. 

Similarly, for today *s patriarchs, it is perhaps 
something of a distinction merely to be here. But 
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among the large body of so-called .senior citizens are 
many who have accomplished rather more than sur- 
vival. They have also at least endeavored to reflect 
'H their experience. 

Their considerations will of course differ widely in 
detail. But one may hazard the guess that, almost 
without exception, today's veterans would agree on 
three conclusions. The first would be that superficial 
change is continuous throughout life, the second that 
beneath this change moral standards and principles 
remain enduring. The third and final conclusion is 
a synthesis of the first two: that change is not prog* 
rc.ss, but retrogression, unless it is in accord with 
underlying truth. 

Consciousness of change is brought home to the 
elderly by their own infirmities, if in no other way. 
They know very well what the old Greek philosopher 
meant when he said that "you cannot step twice in 
the same river/' Its name and course may be un- 
altered, but the flowing water is continuously re- 
placed. 

• • • 

Being so well aware of change, the elderly are 
seldom wholly conservative in outlook. No matter 
how nostalgic, no man or woman of 70 would actu- 
ally choose to relive "the good old times." The com- 
forts and conveniences of today are much too agree- 
able a contrast. Probably a major reason for the 
acceptance of communism, by the Russian people* is 
that its deprivations on the whole seem preferable to 
those endured by their grandparents. 

Yet this illustration is itself evidence that change 
is not necessarily progress. Some advance in living 
standards is tx>or com pensa lion for the permanent 
surrender of freedom which communism demands. 
Slaves seldom wear visible chains. Many of them 
have led the easiest of lives, with cradle to grave 
security. But older people, at least, are not so naive 
as to think that steadily increasing governmental 
exactions are in the long-range interest of freedom. 

• • • 

At 70, moreover, few people are anxious to in- 
crease their material possessions. How best to dis- 
pose of what they must leave behind is not an 
anxiety for all. A common concern, however, is the 
utilization of skills and abilities during the years 
remaining. 

Habitually this problem is now posed in the nega- 
tive terms of protection. Insurance, pensions, allow 
ances. benefits, and coddling of one kind or another 
get ceaseless emphasis, loo much ignored is the de- 
velopment of outlets for talents which by their exer- 
cise bring much more happiness and contentment 
than tiny amount of ' medicare." Equally desirable 
is better utilization of the balanced outlook and 
seasoned judgment which are reasonably to be ex* 
pected from long experience. 

Old people are by no means always wise. But. 
unless mentally afflicted, they do have the back- 



ground which is an almost essential ingredient of 
wisdom. In primitive times, when fa miles were more 
unified and external government less intrusive, the 
assets of age were much more constructively em- 
ployed. 

Grandparents then were not pitiful encumbrances, 
to be electronically indexed and processed by the 
State. They were, rather, the active guardians and 
teachers of the young, with very little juvenile de- 
linquency resulting from that custodianship. 

How to restore the potential contribution of the 
aging is a problem of social conservation, increas- 
ingly to the fore as their percentage of the popula- 
tion mounts. Only a part of the answer is provided 
by that .same Ninetieth Psalm which sounds the 
warning about three score years and ten. "So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom/' 

Those who reach this milestone have usually en- 
deavored to make the application. But often they 
cannot find channels for the skills laboriously 
learned, whether these be manual, social or intel- 
lectual; whether they express themselves in handi- 
crafts, in garden clubs or in study groups. 

Such outlets are by their nature localized. There- 
fore the more that centralized government concerns 
itself with the material wants of the aged, the more 
likely these are to relapse into subsidized and useless 
vegetation. That is what happens when the elderly 
associate only with each other, becoming as anti- 
social and mentally miserable as a schoolboy gang 
that lacks the leaven of mature advice. 

And, at 70, many issues that concern most of us 
have become relatively unimportant. Whether one is 
"conservative'* or "liberal" is of less moment than 
whether individual talent is being exercised to the 
best advantage, and therefore to the happiness of 
oneself and others. 

m m m 

One welcomes, therefore, the formation of volun- 
tary organizations like the new Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Association, named after the famous jurist 
who in his own ripe old age acclaimed "the subtle 
rapture of a postponed power." Under the presidency 
of famed geologist Kirtley Mather, himself now 
verging on 76, this seeks to make more use of "the 
inadequately deployed or as yet largely untapped 
human resources of men and women who have 
reached the period of retirement;' 

This particular organization, working through edu- 
cational institutions, concerns itself primarily with 
the mobilization of retired college professors who 
wish to keep abreast of expanding knowledge in the 
fields of their individual specialization. Bui the idea 
is obviously applicable for those who in their work- 
ing lives have acquired any form of occupational 
skill. 

Those who have completed active business careers 
would seem particularly qualified to exert leadership 
in this almost unexplored and unexploited field. For 
certainly it is the community as well as the retired 
who suffer when the hard-won talents of the aged are 
treated as of less import than their often negligible 
iiehes and pains. 
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Today, hundreds of organizations offer ways in which 
companies may arrange for their employees to meet 
the expenses of surgical and medical care. 

Among these, Blue Shield Plans are not only the 
best known, but across the nation they are the ones 
whichhavetheofficialapprovalofthedoctors'ownmedicalsocieties. 

This approval, as you would expect, is no mere formality. Blue 
Shield Plans, individually, have to earn it Among other require- 
ments, they must demonstrate their dedication to serving the 
community interest. They must meet rigid rules of ethical conduct 
and managerial efficiency. 

Of course, in meeting such exceptional standards, Blue Shield 
Plans get special help— the support of doctors themselves. 

Along with civ/c minded leaders from nearly every business and 
professional field, hundreds of doctors donate their time to serve 
as trustees, helping to plan and guide Blue Shield programs 

These medical men understand more clearly than 
anyone else the entire problem of illness. Their support 



Why 
medical 
societies 
approve 
Blue 
Shield 





and guidance have enabled Blue Shield to achieve 
unusually practical programs. 

A broad range of benefits is provided at the lowest 
possible cost. Blue Shield handles each case directly 
with the patient and his doctor, so that the employee's 
privacy is safeguarded. There is no costly detail work for the 
company. The soundness and appeal of these features is evident 
in the phenomenal growth of Blue Shield. In just 15 years, 
membership has expanded from 9 million to more than 
52 million. 

At present, 340,000 groups- most of them business employee 
groups-have this unique protection. And their number 
grows each day. 

However, the primary objective Blue Shield keeps before it is to 
grow in service . And to that end, Blue Shield is being continuous- 
ly broadened, so that it will keep pace with the rapid medical 
advances of today and the future. National Association of 
Blue Shield Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 1 1. Illinois. 



(tOirviM mark* r«*. by S»lion«l A»*oriitiof» of Blu* fthkaM Plan* 



SOUTH GETS 61% OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1963 

Chemical Industry Operations in Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi Boost Growing Economy of Area 

Chemical industry capital expenditures in the United States for 1963 
will be $1,800,000,000. Of this total, $1,098,000,000, or 61%, will be 
invested in the South. Percentages for other regions of the U. S. will be 
Northeast, 18%; North Central, 15%, and West, 6%.* 




Adequate water, reasonable construction 
costs, excellent transportation, ample 
electric power and a good business cli- 
mate are factors in the dramatic South- 
ern expansion of the chemical industry. 

Operations of this industry in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 
are vital in the section's fast-growing 
economy. Latest annual figures for the 
4-state area show $722,606,000 in value 
added by manufacture and payrolls of 
$205,931,000.** 

Major expenditures in this area also 
continue to be made by The Southern 



Company group to increase the capacity 
of its extensive electric power system. 

During the period 1952-62* inclusive, 
the affiliated companies — Alabama, 
Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi Power 
Companies and Southern Electric Gener- 
ating Company— have spent $1,336,000,- 
000 for generating plants and transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities. Another 
$600 million expansion program is plan- 
ned for the period 1964-66. 

Expenditures such as these signalize 
the opportunities to be found in the area. 



Continuing progress of this 4-state area is illustrated by these 
growth-comparisons of chenncat industry operations. 
Rate of Gain 1956-1961 

Value added by 4-State Area United States 

manufacture 60.6% 27.4% 

Payrolls 45.2% 

Number of fmployeei . . . . 11.5V, S.0% 



r FtQtl»£S 



The last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 

'Estimates. Dept. of Economics, tecGraw*Httt Publishing Co., 
Inc. and Chemtcat Week 

1 *r961 Survey of Manufactures, U. S, Dept. of Commerce 
Latest available figures 




Atebama Power Company fl«nw# 

Georgia Power Company M 

Gulf Prwer Company 
Mississippi Power Company. . . Cu»port. 
Southern Electric Generating Co 
Southern Services, Inc. 
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NATION AND WORLD 
FACE SWEEPING CHANGES 

Authoritative research unit predicts these 
economic, political, technological changes 



Amkiuca and the world will change over the 
next dozen years at a quickening pace— faster than 
that of the past two decades. 

This is the prediction of one of industry's most 
highly specialized organizations for appraising the 
future in broad gauge. 

The organization is TEMPO, a scientific research 
unit which has conducted more than 500 studies for 
such clients as the U. S. Defense Department, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
RAND Corporation, General Motors, and the Uni- 
versities of California, Chicago, and Michigan, as 
well as for its parent organization, the General 
Electric Company. 

TEMPO stands for Technical Military Planning 
Operation. Its mission is to foresee world economic, 
social, technical, political and military conditions 
five to 15 years hence. Its research method involves 



the integration of sophisticated knowJedge in di- 
verse scientific fields 

The editors of Nation's Business asked this au- 
thoritative organization, as a special project, a number 
of questions on matters that will affect the long-range 
environment and plans of all U. S. businesses, between 
now and 1975. 

Drawing on its unusual interdisciplinary staff of 
over 150 professionals, TEMPO put together this 
analysis under the direction of its chief, Dr. Thomas 
O. Paine. 

The experts foresee a 1975 America with industrial 
production nearly double what it is today and with 
highly improved information techniques for business 
decision-making. They forecast new government- 
business relationships that will deal with national 
technological and economic problems through a 
greatly expanded research effort. Our industrial ef- 



NATION AND WORLD FACE SWEEPING CHANGES continued 



forts in many areas will shift from 
military to civilian emphasis, with 
a broad new attack on public needs. 
Other forecasts include educational 
plants for lifetime learning, new in- 
ternational trade blocs and alliances 
and an increasingly vigorous U. S. 
economic power that will likely sur- 
pass our political power in the world. 
TEMPO'S projection follows; 

Our standard of living 

It is said that the future is no 
more uncertain than the present. 
All-out war or severe depression at 
any time could reduce our standard 
of living to subsistence levels. But 
these catastrophes are unlikely. 
More likely is an evolutionary up- 
ward trend in the standard of living 
which will not be dramatic for those 
living through it but would appear 
startling to us now if we could see 
the state of progress in 1975. In 
retrospect from 1975, it will appear 
as a great stride. 

By 1975 the average income per 
family will approach $10,000, up a 
third from the present. The gross 
national product, as a measure of all 
goods and services produced, will 
approach a trillion dollars. Indus- 
trial production also will aimost 
double. 

The added wealth per person will 
be divided among improved con- 
sumer goods and services, increased 
leisure, and a greatly improved en- 
vironment provided partly through 
the growing public sector of the 
economy and as determined by more 
individual choices and increased 
sensitivity to the effect of public 
opinion. 

Improvements will come in qual- 
ity as well as quantity. 

The ingredients of the "standard 
life" will include the product con- 
cepts now in the laboratory, and 
those made feasible by new break- 
throughs, such as urban electric ve- 
hicles and electronic cultural centers 
right in the home. 

Public services of all kinds will 
be significantly improved— from 
civic beauty to recreational facilities. 

Business-government relations 

Both national and international 
trends will promote closer relation- 
ships between business and govern- 
ment. In the national area the prime 
motivating force in the direction of 
government-business cooperation is 
the probable rapid growth of the 
public sector of the economy. 

On the positive side, government 



activities will open new markets in 
such areas as educational systems 
and automated highways. On the re- 
strictive side, we can expect to see 
increased use of governmental 
power to enforce social and eco- 
nomic policies in such areas as 
racial integration and air and water 
pollution. 

There is a growing dependence 
of substantial elements of the 
American business community on 
governmental programs. The de- 
fense-space-atomic industry com- 
plex, which is one of the most highly 
developed technological sectors of 
the economy, is almost completely 
dependent on government contracts 
for its existence. In the event of 
a phase- down or Stretch-out of 
defense and space expenditures, 
industry and government will prob- 
ably share the responsibilty for re- 
deployment of national manpower 
and industrial resources now in 
these areas. 

New programs in new areas 
would be sought to use productive- 



ly the highly skilled personnel and 
specialized resources built up over 
the past two decades by the de- 
fense-space-atomic industries to 
meet national needs. 

It seems quite possible that the 
basic motivation of much indus- 
trial research and development— 
the needs and goals of national de- 
fense—will shift to new and more 
socially beneficial aims, probably 
also involving close relationship 
with the government. 

In international relationships, a 
trend toward increased coopera- 
tion between private industry and 
government is also likely as the 
cold war spreads into bitter eco- 
nomic warfare between East and 
West, and as powerful new eco- 
nomic blocs emerge as competitive 
threats. 

Vigor of private enterprise 

The American competitive en- 
terprise system in the years ahead 
will likely increase in strength. 
Competitive behavior will be strong 



HOW TO FORECAST 



1. Estimate future environment 
in human, scientific, political 
and social terms. 

2. Put together possible new 
concepts and product designs 

in response to business prospects 
as seen in step 1. 

3. Test new concepts against 
your resources and potential 
benefits. 

Dr. Thomas O. Paine 
Manager. TEMPO 
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but its channels and institutional 
arrangements will change, as has 
been true in the past. 

Government efforts to control 
fluctuations in business activity 
could reduce competitive vigor by 
damaging incentives to save and 
invest, but as more is learned about 
the consequences of alternative 
actions, it appears likely that ex- 
cessive fluctuations can be miti- 
gated to the betterment of the 
competitive system. 

Government regulation and, in 
some cases, competition with pri- 
vate business will certainly not 
disappear, but the private sector 
should rtf wrth. !< s> remain large 
and healthy as we are better able 
to understand and control our 
economy and exploit it to the 
fullest. 

Significant advances are now be- 
ing made in a basic understanding 
of information of all kinds and the 
manner in which it is interwoven in 
business decision-making. 

Information is a resource to be 



measured, weighed, conserved, and 
used. Information in quantities ap- 
proximately "enough" is extremely 
costly. So an entirely new form of 
economics concerning information 
will likely be developed. 

Terms such as "relevance" and 
"timeliness" will have new mean- 
ing in the information technology 
of 1975. The fact that information 
is at once such a valuable and 
perishable asset will lead execu- 
tives of the future to manage their 
information resources as they now 
manage material and energy re- 
sources. 

At the present time, the selling 
price of most products includes 
about three fourths information 
costs and one fourth labor and 
material costs. This ratio may ap- 
proach a 90-10 split within 10 
years. Even now, a growing num- 
ber of businesses exist whose sole 
reason for being and only output 
is information of one kind or an- 
other. 

When management hierarchy 
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grows in depth and complexity, it is 
increasingly difficult to sort relevant 
information from irrelevant detail. 
To seek the relevant facts on 
which to base sound decisions, the 
executive will need new direct-ac- 
cess computer-based systems which 
will help him to communicate in 
his own language with his associ- 
ates in the decision- making proc- 
ess through the computer's memory 
information-simulation base. 

Technological advances 

It will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to separate civilian and mili- 
tary goals, and benefits of future 
scientific research. 

For instance, the development of 
the laser— the high-intensity light 
beam — was government - sponsored 
with the prospect of military op- 
tical radar and communications 
systems using lasers. However, 
their most striking use to date has 
been in medicine, where they have 
been employed in such operations 
as retinal welding and cauteriza- 
tion of stomach ulcers. 

Military-sponsored research on 
jet engines and vertical-take-ofT- 
and- landing-aircraft will undoubt- 
edly have a major impact on the 
movement of people from city cen- 
ter to city center through develop 
ment of civilian "metroplanes." 

In short, the use of a scientific 
or technological development is 
often quite different from what was 
originally intended. 

Although some top government 
officials have pointed out that 
the nation's scientific effort i* 
shifting away from its basic mo- 
tivation of the past two decades 
—the needs and goals of national 
defense— a more precise statement 
is that the needs and goals thenv 
selves have been shifting. A state 
of offensive saturation has de- 
veloped in which several nations 
possess catastrophic damage capa- 
bility. Defensive countermeasures, 
such as antimissile systems, face 
nearly im[H>ssible requirements. 
The nation's military requirements 
have altered. 

The strategy of massive retalia 
tion has been replaced by graded 
retaliation; direct military support 
by economic support; military de- 
fense lines by closer economic and 
political ties. 

Thus, the scope* of scientific re- 
search, which is considered as 
broadly supporting the national 
and international goals of the Unit- 
{continued on fxigc 79 1 
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How companies 
win success 



will 



A special Nation's Business interview with 
Dean Ernest C. Arbuckle of the Stanford 
University Graduate School of Business 



What it will take for a business 
to succeed in the next 10 to 20 
years is a question of compelling 
interest. 

A man giving intensive thought 
to the subject is Dean Ernest C. 
Arbuckle of Stanford University's 
Graduate School of Business, 

In this Nations Business in- 
terview, Dean Arbuckle explains 
how best to outfit your company 
for what lies ahead, and how the 





well managed firm of the future 
will be judged. 

Dean Arbuckle has had exteasive 
and varied experience in business, 
rising to assistant vice president of 
W. R. Grace and Company, as well 
as executive vice president of the 
firm's Pacific Coast Division. He 
serves as director of several com- 
panies, including the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Kern County Land 
Company, Hewlett Packard, the 
Pillsbury Company, and others. He 
also has worked for Standard Oil 
Company of California and the 
Golden State Company, Ltd. 

Dean Arbuckle. himself a grad- 
uate of Stanford, went on to study 
law and took an advanced degree 
in business administration from the 
school of which he is now dean. 

In 1958 he left his executive posi- 
tion with W, R. Grace to become 
dean. Under his direction, the busi- 
ness school is spreading its influ- 
ence throughout the world, with 
business education programs in 
Europe, Africa, Latin America and 
Asia. 

Dean Arbuckle, how will the future 
change the requirements for business 
success? 



The really significant change will 
be the staggering requirement for 
continuing personal development. 

The increasingly powerful role of 
government in our economy is en- 
larging the scope of the executive's 
task. 

Science and technology— with 
more tremendous changes yet to 
come— are accelerating discovery 
and reducing the time between dis- 
covery and application. 

The rapid development of world 
markets is creating more opportuni- 
ties and challenges for American 
business than ever before, and this 
is adding a new dimension to busi- 
ness management. 

Finally, the cold war and its 
total political and economic impact 
will greatly influence the nature and 
rate of change. 

What will be the dominant character- 
istics of business change in the next 
decade or two? 

I would say the dominant char- 
acteristic will be change itself, and 
this change will constantly add to 
the complexity of the environment 
in which business will operate. 

And one cannot speak of change 
'continued on page :Ui > 
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Measure your firm's future 



Dean Arbuckle's check list will help you gauge prospects 



What kind of men are being attracted to the 
industry and the company, and how well is the 
company holding men? Are employes rewarded 
appropriately in responsibility and pay? 

What is the company's attitude toward develop 
ment of its men and organization? Is discrimi 
nating use being made of management pro- 
grams? What criteria are used for selecting new 
employes, and are there good reasons for 
such criteria? 

What is the attitude toward research? Are re 
sourcefulness and experimentation encour- 
aged? Is the company responsive to change, 
flexible, and adaptable? 

Do you have a good balance between expe 
rience and imagination? Experience without 
imagination makes for pedantic management; 
imagination without experience results in man 
agement doing foolish things. 

Are you willing to take short-term risks to 
eliminate longterm hazards? Are you willing 
to sacrifice profits temporarily in order to make 
necessary expenditures for personal develop 
ment, needed capital equipment, and for re 
search and product diversification? 

What emphasis do you place on long range 
planning? Do you know where you want to go 
and have reasonable plans for getting there? 

What is the spirit of the organization? There is a 
significant difference between morale that 



merely reflects happiness and contentment, 
and morale that generates dedication and zeal 
which results in creative, high-level output 

Has the system become an end in itself? Does 
the company depend less on the abilities of the 
individual and rely more on organizational 
arrangements which, although safer and more 
reliable, may yield only high-level mediocrity? 

Does the management encourage develop- 
ment, not only by supporting educational pro 
grams for employes who have demonstrated 
an interest and capacity for their further learn 
mg, but by that indispensable process of letting 
subordinates make mistakes and profit from 
them? Does it really delegate maximum au 
thority to the lowest practicable level? At the 
same time, does top management really know 
what is going on? How good is the communica- 
tion and control? 

Does management have a commercial sense— 
an unusual capacity for converting its human, 
capital, and material resources into a profit? 



Is management preparing itself to capitalize on 
opportunities abroad? 

Has management established objectives for the 
company consonant with those of the societ 
of which it is a part? 



Does management have integrity and dedica 
tion to ethical practice? 
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m\ Businessman 
r §Lof the 
j I future 



GREAT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
AHEAD 



Authorities provide composite picture 
of the successful businessman of 1975 



Tomorrow's managers will differ from their 
present-day counterparts in striking ways. But there 
will be important similarities, too, both in the men 
and in the immediate setting in which they work. 

These conclusions compress the comments of au- 
thorities who were asked by Nation's Business to 
forecast significant changes in the skills, functions 
and environment of the businessman in the years 
between now and 1975. 

The experts worked with known facts, trends al- 
ready in motion and on the basis of future develop 
merits at least faintly discernible now. As a result, 
what they have to say qualifies as informed projec- 
tion. 

Predictions came from a variety of sources- 
management consultants, academicians, executive re- 
cruiters, specialists on information technology- In 
one instance, members of the research staff of The 
John Diebold Group, Inc., an international con- 
sulting organization, devoted a half-day to an in- 
tensive discussion of questions submitted by the 
magazine. 

Here is a portrait of the successful executive of 
the 1970's— as painted by the experts: 

He will be a brainy, well paid and much-sought- 
after individual. He will face difficult problems that 
will stretch his own intellectual powers and the 
know-how of his associates. He will work with the 
help of remarkable electronic tools, but most of his 
toughest decisions will still be man-made. His work- 
week may be shorter, his paperwork load lighter, 
the day of his retirement earlier. He will be, above 
all, a leader— a man deeply knowledgeable in the 
social, political and economic realities of his time. 



Finding this kind of individual will be a trying 
task in itself, in the opinion of Sam B. Montgom- 
ery, senior consultant of Hackemann & Associates. 
San Francisco management personnel counselors. 

Says Mr. Montgomery: "True leaders are going 
to be harder and harder to locate because there are 
not enough bright people going into business direct- 
ly. Too many of our best minds are moving into 
the professions.*' 

Others agree. Recruiter Rawle Deland, of Thorn- 
dike Deland Associates, predicts that "no matter 
what happens in the next 10 years" there will be a 
shortage of top-quality men in business and industry. 

"The really qualified leaders," Mr. Deland says, 
"will continue to be limited to the upper 10 to 15 
per cent of the total executive population. It goes 
without saying that competition for the services of 
men in this elite will be intense." 

Following are the forecasts of the experts as they 
relate to the executive, his operating tools and 
problems, his job environment, and the broad setting 
in which he will find himself. 

Leader of the future 

The typical executive of the 1970's will still be 
plagued with the people problems of business and, 
despite the widespread use of electronic data pro- 
cessing equipment, human judgment and even hunch 
will at times be his ultimate weapons. 

Many authorities say that flexibility of mind will 
be the key to future success in business. The future, 
they point out, will impose severe demands on execu- 
tives' knowledge, competence and intellectual skills, 
and will dictate a need for continuous education. Many 
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underscored their belief that, despite computers, 
sophisticated mathematical methods, and greatly en- 
hanced staff support, the top businessman of the next 
decade will still rise or fall on his own ability. 

Norbert Stahl, project director of The Emerson 
Consultants. Inc., says, "The big decisions will still 
be tough and lop management's functions won't 
change greatly in the next II) years. But middle 
management as we know it today will be vastly 
changed." 

Mr, Stahl believes many middle managers will 
be replaced by data processing specialists and new 
information systems, but he argues that "just as it 
is unrealistic to expect that we will be able to control 
our weather or our economy in the next 10 years, 
so it is unlikely that top management will be able 
to rely completely on data processing for its informa- 
tion. The human element will still play a vital rote 
in management decisions." 

Typical middle and top managers of the future 
will be a more intellectual breed than their present- 
day counterparts, according to the authorities. They 
will need to know more, not only about their own 
businesses, but about the sweeping advances in sen- 
eral technology, the intricacies of foreign markets, 
the particular disciplines of the specialists with whom 
they work, about government and, finally, about Ifv 
always evasive factor of human behavior, 

Mr. Deland predicts that a masters degree in 
business administration will be an essential qualify- 
ing characteristic for young managers entering the 
industrial world of the I970 T s, much as a bachelor's 
degree is widely used today as a preliminary screen- 
ing device. 

To prepare for the challenges it will face in the 
1970*s t says E. G. Fremont, Jr., president of The 
Emerson Consultants, ,4 a business should begin 
today to equip itself with [wople who are knowledge- 
able in areas now often considered as beyond 
the business scene— with social scientists, political 
scientists, anthropologists, and true international 
economic specialists/* 

Paul H t Kiernan, managing director of Kiernan 
& Company, Inc., an international executive search 
firm, thinks the executive of tomorrow will be more 
mobile, less concerned with where he works than 
with what he is doing. 

"In other words/' Mr. Kiernan says, "an «*xeen 
tive's loyalty to his present company and job will 
become less significant as the years go by. Another 
way to say this is that a good manager is going to 
be hard to keep if you haven't got the right job 
for him." 

There is general ' continued on /w#e >W > 



THE FUTURE 
EXECUTIVE WILL; 

be better paid, retire earlier 
get more facts for faster decisions 
play bigger role in community 
receive part of pay in leaves of absence 
change jobs more often 
require more education, training 
face lighter paperwork 
coordinate work of many specialists 
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Spending pressures 
raise inflation danger 



Unchecked increases in federal outlays could 
wipe out benefits resulting from tax reduction 



Congress will be caught this year in a squeeze 
between election-year pressures for more government 
spending and a new threat of inflation that could 
wipe out the benefits you would get from a tax cut. 

Many economists, political leaders, and business- 
men see a long-range threat in continued major in- 
creases in government spending. 

Their views will be important in congressional de- 
bate over mounting deficits, and the political cam 
paign in which issues of big government and big 
spending promise to play a major role. 

You can expect a decisive test of government 
economy pledges which will influence political and 
economic developments affecting busine&s far be- 
yond the election. 

Of course, President Johnson has pledged to make 
government a model of frugality. But it remains to 
be seen how successful he will be. 

Spending proposals pending in Congress include: 

A $355 million item for the controversial Area 
Redevelopment Administration, which subsidizes 
new and expanding business ventures in depressed 
areas. (See "What's Behind Fight Over ARA/' No- 
vember Nation's Business.) 

Mass transportation, $375 million for a three-year 
start on a program that could swell to $15 billion 
or more as additional cities climb aboard. 

A $190 million, one-year start for a fallout shelter 



program to cost a total $2.1 billion over five years. 
Health care for the aged under social security, 
which could cost some $2 billion initially just for 
those eligible for benefits but who have never con- 
tributed to the program. 

These, of course, are apart from extensions to 
other programs guaranteed to grow from year to year. 

Nor do they include such items as a $1 billion ex- 
pansion of the accelerated public works program, a 
proposal to pump some $5 billion into the Appala- 
chian area, or a host of other federal remedies for 
a host of needs discovered by politicians who find 
them unsatisfied by states and localities. 

Considering the possibility that even a minority 
of these may be approved, many businessmen and 
economists are already concerned by the prospects 
of inflation. 

Here are some typical expressions of this concern: 

John W. Barriger, president of the Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie Railroad Co., fears that "the advantages 
of I the tax cutj could be nullified by inflation." 

A former chief of the railroad division of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation during the 193G°s, 
he adds: **I have never been impressed that govern- 
ment spending represents full value received for the 
outlays. And I haven't felt that a cut in expenditures 
would curtail any essential services." 

S. M, McAshan, Jr., president of Anderson Clay- 
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Government going deeper in the red 



IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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ton & Company, of Houston, says a general inflation- 
ary trend abetted by increased federal outlays will 
give a lift to the economy, but he adds that a stimu- 
lus of this type is uasound and would help business 
only temporarily. 

Still another, W. A, Johnston, of Chicago, presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive committee of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, calls early tax relief "es- 
sential to an upward economic trend" this year, but 
warns that unrestrained federal spending will reduce 
confidence and harm business prospects. 

Some government officials argue that budget deficits 
are not necessarily inflationary. 

Many thoughtful economists agree— provided the 
deficits are temporary and are managed by govern- 
ment borrowing the savings of individuals and in- 
stitutions so as not to distort the money supply. 

The inflationary effects result chiefly from sale of 
government securities through the commercial bank- 
ing system, which creates money by increasing bank 
reserves. "That's just one step away from printing 
the money/ 1 says one business economist. 

Aside from current expansionary forces, the prob- 
lem of inflation, as viewed by authorities interviewed 
by Nation's Business, should be examined in 
terms of the size of future deficits and the way they 
are managed. 

As to the size of the deficits, Administration 
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officials point to the whopping deficit of 812.4 billion 
incurred by the Eisenhower Administration in fiscal 
1959, which exceeds any since. 

But, balancing surpluses against deficits, the cumu- 
lative deficit during the last four Eisenhower years 
was $12.4 billion— his first four totaled $15.1 billion- 
compared to the $25.5 billion increase in the deficit 
since [961. 



New problems ahead 

Many economists feel that prices have remained 
stable despite recent deficits because these have not 
been managed through the banking system, which 
would have inflated the money supply, but fear the 
inline deficits would be, 

"The government will no doubt finance the deficit 
through banks," says B. H. Beckhart, professor 
emeritus of banking, Columbia University, an author- 
ity who urges restraint in government spending. 

"With the magnitude of the deficit we are facing, 
the federal government will have to turn to the bank- 
ing system late next year/' agrees a private business 
economist, 44 because the magnitude of deficit will be 
too large for savers to absorb it/* 

Charles J. Zimmerman, president of Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., agrees, adding: "The 
start of it might be psychological." He explains that 
a lack of confidence (continued on page 52/ 
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New union target: 
the courts 




Circuit Judge A. W. BrusselL Chicago, was attorney 
for Steetworkers Union. George Edwards (below J led 
sit-down strikes in Detroit before he became judge 
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Labor's political leaders push to get 
more friends on the bench. Here's why 

Friendly interpretation of laws affecting your 
employes and business is coasidered essential by 
unionists. 

Getting more liberal-minded judges is viewed as a 
logical extension of growing union political activity 
aimed at electing more friendly legislators to pass 
laws and administrators to apply them. 

Union officials have also been successful in keeping 
individuals they consider unfriendly off the bench. A 
protest from the AFL-CIO was enough to block the 
nomination for federal judge of a man who had pros- 
ecuted strikers for plotting to blow up a textile mill. 

Outstanding example of a union friend in court is 
Associate Justice Arthur J. Goldberg of the United 
States Supreme Court, who, as CIO counsel, was 
largely responsible for bringing about the 1955 merger 
with the AFL. Mr. Goldberg's appointment as Sec- 
retary of Labor was cleared with AFL-CIO President 
George Meany, who obviously was also pleased to 
see him later elevated to the highest court 

Justice Goldberg's former law partner, Abraham 
W. BrusselL who succeeded him as attorney for Die 
United Steelworkers District 31 in Chicago, was 
elected Cook County Circuit judge after the union 
helped get the Democratic Party to nominate him. 

Justice Matthew O. Tobriner of the California Su 
preme Court was attorney for the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters and other labor organizations be- 
fore he was appointed to the bench by Gov. Edmund 
G, (Pat) Brown. 

Judge Nathan J, Kaufman of the Circuit Court in 
Detroit is a former president of United Automobile 
Workers Local 142 and member of the Wayne Coun- 
ty CIO Executive Board. 

Justice of the Peace LeJand Thomas in Rotterdam, 
N. Y„ a Schenectady suburb, is a member and 
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Judge Nathan J. Kaufman, Detroit* once headed 
local of United Automobile Workers. Unions should 
endorse judicial candidates in large cities, he says. 
Leland Thomas (below) is member of Electrical 
Workers Union at General Electric plant, justice 
of peace at night 
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former committeeman of Local 301, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers at 
the General Electric Company. 

The United Automobile Workers* former welfare 
director, George C. Edwards, Jr., of Detroit, was 
appointed to a seat on the Sixth United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. This court, 
which serves to enforce decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board involving employers in highly 
industrial areas of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, has a reputation of being one of the most 
conservative in the country. 

David Rabinovitz, of Sheboygan, W r is. t the attorney 
for I J AW Local and strikers convicted of violence 
in the long and bitter Kohler Company strike, was 
nominated to sit as a United States District Court 
judge for western Wisconsin. 

Decision-making 

Union leaders recognize that the effect of a law 
can be changed by judicial interpretation and that, 
because decisions can go either way, union members 
can be helped or hurt, depending on the views of a 
particular judge. They are trying to get this across 
to members in urging them to^ote for friendly judges. 

The UAW last spring helped re eled Justices Paul 
L, Adams and Eugene F. Black to the Michiga 
Supreme Court, calling them "bread and butter' 
justices whose decisions 'have meant thousands and 
thousands of dollars to Michigan workers/' 

The union asserts that until 1957 decisions of the 
court "were geared to favoring corporations." In that 
year, it says, justices appointed by Democratic gov 
ernors achieved a majority, rulings changed, an 
"justice became real for factory workers." 

Two examples are cited in the UAW newspaper, 
Solidarity: 

"Under rulings by the old Supreme Court an in 
jured worker was denied workmen's compensation 
benefits unless he could prove that his injury was 
caused by a specific accident. 

"The new Supreme Court has ruled that an in- 
jured worker is entitled to benefits for any injury 
he receives in the course of employment. 

"The old Supreme Court had denied medical earr- 
to many injured workers after limited periods of time, 

"The new Supreme Court has ruled that an injured 
worker is entitled to receive all needed hospital 
medical and surgical services without time and ex- 
pense limits, with the company being responsible 
for benefits." 

The UAW could mention another decision of the 
"new" Supreme Court, which upset an 18-year prece- 
dent. The new decision, written by the former 
UAW official, Justice {continued on page 82/ 
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A LOOK AHEAD by the staff of the 



Special forecast of this 
year's major legislative 
issues affecting business 



Party lineup in new 
congressional session 



SENATE 


Democrats 67 
Republicans 33 




HOUSE 


Democrats 257 
Republicans 178 



AGRICULTURE 



Cotton, wheat and land diversion 
programs will get top legislative 
priority in 1064. 

In terms of cost of government 
stocks, cotton is replacing wheat as 
the number one surplus problem. 
Congress is considering proposals 
designed principally to make domes- 
tic cotton textiles more competitive 
with foreign cotton and with syn- 
thetic fibers. Direct payments either 
to the domestic mills or to the pro- 
ducers in combination with lower 
support prices are being considered. 

Assuming the prospective carry- 
over, another wheat referendum in 
the spring of 1964 is required by 
taw. The increased export demand 
suggests another disapproval of a 
supply-control program for 1965* 
This would displease the Admini- 
stration. Present possibilities under 
the law are undesirable to many 
wheat-state congressmen. Thus at- 
tempts will be made to revise the 
program and remove referenda pro* 
visions. 

Pressure will continue for legis- 
lation to redirect into noncrop use 
acreage coming out of retirement 
each year under the soil bank pro- 
gram. 



CONSTRUCTION 



A major battle over housing and 
community development legislation 
is shaping up for the new session 
of Congress. 



Proponents of government action 
will be asking for more federal 
handouts, more federal lending at 
below market interest rates, and 
more federal intervention in local 
community development affairs. 

Big spending proposals will 
center around urban renewal and 
public housing. Indications are that 
efforts will be made to add $3 bil- 
lion more to the urban renewal pro- 
gram, and billions more ( in the 
form of about $100 million a year) 
to the public housing program. 

Dig lending proposals revolve 
around plans to open up 3 ; Ks percent 
loans to sales (in addition to, cur- 
rently, rental) housing. How many 
billions would be involved is con- 
jectural. 

On the federal intervention and 
control front, the push will be for a 
federal department of urban affairs. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Finance institution legislation 
will show an accelerated pace dur- 
ing the new congressional session. 
It got bogged down last fall in 
controversy and lengthy hearings- 
mostly on the House side. Much is 
still left to be done this year. 

It is anticipated that a series of 
questionnaires circulated by the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee late last year will result in 
some efforts to push legislation 
affecting bank lending and manage- 
ment policies. Also, survey results 
may bring about legislation dealing 



with single-unit versus multi-unit 
banking. 

Reappearing this year will be 
bills aimed at relaxing the controls 
over investments of financial institu- 
tions. This will include expanding 
savings and loan activities in home 
financing. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Emphasis in the area of foreign 
trade in 19G4 is almost certain to 
be on execution of policy rather 
than introduction of significant new 
legislation. 

Tariff negotiations authorized by 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
are scheduled to begin May 4, 1964, 
in Geneva, involving some 60 
nations-contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. For the first time, GATT 
negotiations will include non tariff 
barriers to trade-quotas, discrimi- 
natory taxes, health regulations 
and so on. 

Legislation pending in the cur- 
rent Congress which would amend 
the Trade Expansion Act of l l M2 
to enlarge the area for possible 
mutual elimination of tariffs will 
likely be deferred, pending the out- 
come of the Geneva bargaining ses- 
sion expected to extend into 1965. 

Legislation designed to enhance 
the export expansion program may 
be proposed, such as: liberalization 
of U, S, tax laws relative to export 
trade corporations provided under 
the Revenue Act of 1962; elarifica- 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



tion of antitrust laws affecting 
foreign trade; and, an export tax- 
incentive measure. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



President Johnson's budget for 
fiscal year 1965, scheduled to go to 
Congress this month, will generate 
even more interest than usual. 

The new President has stressed 
his demand for frugality in govern- 
ment expenditures. Many observers 
attribute this emphasis to the 
President's realization that the tax 
reduction bill would stand a much 
better chance if spending could be 
curtailed. 

Others, however, argue that the 
tax bill is just a contributing factor 
and that President Johnson's fiscal 
orientation is a bit more conserva- 
tive than the late President Ken- 
nedy's. 

Whatever the case r government 
agencies have been given instruc- 
tions that they are to screen their 
budgets carefully and avoid all but 
the most essential increases. 

A significant innovation was the 
admonition for agency heads "to 
seek the advice of committees of 
the Congress, and of private organi- 
zations and individuals, in finding 
ways to do the public business more 
economically." 



LABOR 



Federal wage-fixing will take the 
spotlight when major labor legisla- 
tive issues are considered in 1D64. 

The two major wage-fixing pro- 
posals will involve extension of the 
minimum wage coverage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to em- 
ployes of hotels, motels, restaurants 
and laundries; and reduction of 
the workweek to 35 hours. 

Some labor legislative experts 
expect that considerable attention 
also will be given to a proposal 
which would require double-time 
pay for any work performed beyond 
40 hours. 



MARKETING 



Because this is an election year, 
the odds favor a strong congres- 
sional push for at least one bill that 



could be hailed as a boon for the 
consumer. 

Prime candidate is the proposal 
for extensive new T federal controls 
over packaging and labeling of con- 
sumer commodities. Hearings were 
completed last year, and the bill is 
now pending before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Another possibility is the con- 
sumer credit bill long promoted by 
Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois. 

Hearings have been held each of 
the past four years, but the bill has 
not yet received subcommittee ap- 
proval. 

If inflation threats arise, a pro- 
posal of several years ago, that 
companies planning a price increase 
notify the government in advance 
and justify the increase in a pub- 
lic hearing, could be revived. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Pressure for a variety of actions 
in the natural resources field will 
increase during the campaign year. 

Many requests will be concen- 
trated on proposals i nvolving water 
resources and outdoor recreation , 
including wilderness legislation. 

Energy proposals such as the 
Pacific Coast regional electrical in- 
tertie and various hydroelectric fa- 
cilities will also demand the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

An over-all national minerals 
policy probably will not be of major 
congressional concern during 1964, 
Attempts may be made to provide 
federal assistance for selected 
mineral activities, but action will 
be limited, 

A review of the 70 or so federal 
land laws may be initiated. The far- 
ranging proposal for a Federal 
Land Law Review Commission has 
picked up substantial support from 
natural resources industry groups 
and conservation organizations. 



TAXATION 



Little doubt remains that the tax 
bill will be passed early in H>64. 
President Johnson has indicated a 
strong desire that tax legislation 
be treated as a priority item. 

It is generally believed that the 
provisions of the bill will be made 



retroactive to January l t 1964. If, 
however, unforeseen delays prolong 
final action beyond February, it is 
probable that tax rate reduction 
and reform will become effective on 
April 1, 1964-the beginning of the 
second quarter. 

President Johnson has not indi- 
cated his sentiments towards any 
additional tax legislation. With the 
prospects of a short election-year 
session of Congress, it is doubtful 
that another major reform bill will 
be considered. 

There are indications that 
there will be a strong push to elimi- 
nate some of the war-born excise 
taxes. 

These taxes have been extended 
for one year at a time since their in- 
ception. Legislation to extend them 
must be signed into law by June 30, 
1964, or they will lapse. 



TRANSPORTATION 



There is some uncertainty as to 
just how much emphasis the pres- 
ent Administration will place on 
the late President Kennedy's trans- 
portation proposals, including the 
mass transit subsidy measure, the 
minimum rate deregulation pro- 
posal, and the transport omnibus 
bill. 

All of these will be before Con- 
gress during the year ahead. 

The mass transit legislation 
would provide a program of direct 
federal subsidies to supplement 
local and state funds in financing 
facilities and equipment needed for 
acceptable transit projects. A sub- 
stitute version of the minimum rate 
legislation and transportation omni- 
bus bill released in November 
would, among other things: extend 
to the railroads, domestic water 
carriers, and freight forwarders 
the agricultural and fishery products 
exemption from federal economic 
control presently applicable to motor 
freight carriers with certain limi- 
tations; help combat unlawful 
trucking; provide for motor carrier 
and freight forwarder rate repara- 
tions; and establish a joint board 
having authority over certain 
through service and joint rates for 
shipments moved by different 
modes of transportation. 
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WIN SUCCESS 

continued from page 26 

without reference to the further 
rise of the professional manager. 
The ownership of ability and brains 
counts far more than the ownership 
of wealth. 

What changes wi!l professional man* 
agement bring about? 

It will place more importance on 
the education and training of top- 
level personnel; it will continue to 
enlarge the social consciousness of 
corporate management; it will ad- 
vance further the scientific approach 
f o ni fl na gem en t . 

One danger in all this is that we 
will become too absorbed in the ad- 
min ist rati ve process and neglect the 
development of the dynamic entre- 
preneurial attitude that is so es- 
sential to the risk-taking which un- 
derlies our private enterprise sys- 
tem. 

How will future executive qualities 
differ? 

The required qualities will differ 
in degree rather than kind. Men 
who exercise direction of our a flairs 
in the future must have a degree 
of knowledge, competence, and in- 
lellectual skill exceeding anything 



regarded as adequate heretofore. It 
is therefore a mistake, I believe, to 
develop our successors in our own 
image. 

What administrative skills may be- 
come obsolete? 

Some jobs will become obsolete, 
just as the navigator on the jet 
airplane has gone out of date- Re- 
search in the behavioral sciences is 
teaching us more about people, 
which will be applied by administra- 
tors to improve their effectiveness, 
but I can't imagine any existing 
administrative skill becoming ob- 
solete. 

How will these qualities best be de- 
veloped? 

Some of them are personal traits 
acquired by having the right par- 
ents, or a fortunate environment. 
Others can be developed through 
education, by taking every oppor- 
tunity to broaden one's experience 
for leadership. 

And even though it may seem 
like a circuitous route to the top, 
there will be no substitute for hard 
work and deep commitment to the 
job. 

What is the possibility that machines 
may replace some of the management 
function in the next decade or two? 

Some machines today can be pro- 



Watch for: 



How trade talks will affect you 

Specialists of The Economist Intelligence Unit of 
London assess upcoming tariff negotiations and the 
impact they'll have on American companies. You'll 
find concrete guidelines in this exclusive report. 

Make yourself a better manager 

Company training programs and personal coaching 
can help you enlarge your capabilities. But the great- 
est improvement results from the individual efforts 
of a man himself. Here are suggestions you can use, 

♦ . . and many other timely, important and useful 
articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 



gramcd to play a good game of chess 
and to compose music. Some re- 
search suggests that, in the future, 
it will be possible to identify prob- 
lems requiring a decision, pick the 
most important, structure them to 
facilitate a solution, then make a 
choice. 

When will such devices be in full use? 

There appears to be no technical 
bar to building such thinking ma- 
chines, but they are probably 10 to 
20 years away. 

They will probably never be in 
full use in the sense that they will 
replace the manager. It is doubt- 
ful that even a thinking machine 
will have much advantage, if any, 
over the operating executive in 
identifying problem areas, in order 
of priority, and making and imple* 
menting decisions involving judg- 
ment, intuitive understanding, and 
visual perception. 

Even if machines really become 
that good, managers would not be 
eliminated. Dictating machines have 
not replaced many secretaries, and 
I hope they never do— for a variety 
of reasons. 

What other management changes do 
you foresee from technological ad- 
vances? 

The acceleration of scientific- 
change will have many implications. 
A continuous stream of new prod- 
ucts, whose market life will be 
shortened because of competitive 
pressures, will place a premium on 
administrative flexibility, innovative 
capability, and strong research de- 
partments. 

Automation, a product of tech- 
nological advancement, will provide 
a basis for the further centralization 
of accounting activities and the 
processing of data for decision- mak- 
ing. It will increase the skill and 
knowledge level of employes, pi ice 
new importance on specialization 
in staff functions. 

Simultaneously will come a de- 
mand for more operating general - 
ists. As corporations continue lo 
grow in size the 130 largest manu- 
facturing companies already ac- 
count for half the manufacturing 
output in the country- increasing 
emphasis will be placed on organi- 
zational problems and the impor- 
tance of the administrative function. 

There will and must he increas- 
ing emphasis on planning— a syste- 
ma tic means of determining where 
a company should go and how to 
get there. 

Will government actions have an ef- 
fect? 

There are several important fu- 
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Rambler Classic 6 or V 8 6fifl Tour Door Sedan 



Rambler '64 Gives Fleet Operators 
Low Prices Plus Proved Durability! 



Rambler builds a complete line of cars, including the 
Rambler American — America's lowest priced car.* 
Every model offers top value, with outstanding dura- 
bility and long life, plus excellent fuel economy. In fact, 
Rambler American achieved top mileage in every 
officially sanctioned economy event entered. A whole 
host of extra-value features— a few of which are listed 
below— make Rambler the ideal car for Fleet use. 

ONLY RAMBLER 64 GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE EXTRA -VALUE FEATURES 

* Wfde choice of Six and V-8 engines ranging from 
127- to 138-hp Sixes, plus 250- and 270-hp V-8's. 

* Wide choice of transmission options . . . Ftash-O- 
Matic, E-Stick, Overdrive, standard 3-speed. Shift- 
Command Flash-O-Matic available on 

For complete information, see your Ram bier deafer 
or mail the coupon today. 

RAMBLER '64 

AMERICAN • CLASSIC 6 or V-8 
AMBASSADOR V-8 

American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 



* Widest selection of seat options, including reclining, 
individually adjustable, and a unique choice of slim 
or wide bucket seats ... all feature coil springs. 

* Advanced Unit Construction with exclusive one- 
piece uniside for longer car life and greater durability. 

* Cushioned-Acoustical Ceiling of molded fiber glass 
on Classics and Ambassadors cuts road noise 30%— 
never sags or droops. 

* Classic and Ambassador models equipped wrth 
35-amp. electronic alternator as standard equipment. 

* Deep-Dip rustprooftng clear to the roof. 

* Stainless-steel rocker-panel cover. 

* Ceramic-Armored exhaust system, 

on compwifcm of minulKluwi' lujuvsltd rtt^l prim lor iciwttf vf^vJ moduli 



American Motors Corporation 
Fleet Sales Department H-1 
U2S0 Plymouth Road 
Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please rush complete Information and specifications on 1964 
Ramblers for fleet use. I understand this inquiry entails no obliga- 
tion on my part 

Firm N<me 

Sir net Address 
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Air Express is 
an overnight success 
for Martin-Denver 



AIR EXPRESS division of &± 



In one month, 
98.1% of 820 
Air Express 
shipments 
to Martin 
arrived 
overnight! 

Martin Company, Denver 
Division, doesn't waste time. 
Neither does Air Express. 

These shipments of Titan Mis- 
sile components to Martin 
originated in 197 different 
cities, many of them with no 
scheduled airline service. Yet 
almost all of them were deliv- 
ered overnight by Air Express. 

How does Air Express do it? 
REA Express trucks rush the 
packages to the nearest air- 
port, put them on the first out- 
bound flight. Air Express has 
priority on all 38 scheduled 
airlines, is first cargo aboard, 
after U.S. mail. At Denver, 
waiting REA trucks speed 
them to Martin. No time is lost. 

For all its speed, Air Express 
service is inexpensive (only $4 
will ship 40 pounds from New 
York to Washington). Don't 
limit it to emergency use only. 
Air Express is a routine that 
you should slip into soon. 









' Call 






R E A EXPRESS 






for 







AIR EXPRESS 



service 



WIN SUCCESS 

continued 

hire implications for business re- 
sulting from the expanding activi- 
ties of government in the economic 
sphere. 

For example, the Defense Depart- 
ment, as the largest sin pie purchaser 
of industrial production, will con- 
tinue to wield a strong influence on 
our economy. The policies it follows 
with respect to the encouragement 
of private research and the attitudes 
of various government agencies con- 
cerning allowable profits have seri- 
ous implications for business in the 
years ahead. 

The resolution of these questions 
in favor of a system which will pro- 
vide maximum stimulation of the 
energy and creative genius of our 
people is going to require an even 
higher order of business leadership 
than demonstrated thus far. 

How about government in economic 
affairs? 

Government intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs is often justified by 
the desire for full employment and 
economic growth. To remove this 
motive and provide more direction 
from the private sector, the busi- 
nessman will have to become more 
involved in the total problem of 
unemployment and will need deeper 
knowledge of the basic economics, 
both theory and practice, that un- 
derlie our economic life. 

How will the opening up of world 
markets affect future business? 

Enormously. The day of the 
multinational corporation is already 
here* and the day when a sub- 
stantial portion of American produc- 
tion will be either manufactured or 
sold abroad is not far off. 

This adds :i new dimension to the 
management job. Not only must we 
be able to deal with regional eco- 
nomic blocs, but we must learn to 
understand philosophies, cultures, 
and politics we have heretofore 
regarded as foreign. 

Looking ahead a decade or two t 
we will probably find that the 
successful American company oper- 
ating abroad has lost many of its 
American characteristics and has 
become truly an international or- 
ganization, fully managed by na- 
tionals, or even a new cult of inter- 
na tiona I citizens. 

What are the implications of the cold 
war? 

The cold war has unique implica- 
tions for change and, as long as it 



continues, its influence must be 
token into account. 

World markets can he and in 
fact have been in some instances 
abruptly upset by Soviet- sponsored 
dumping, by politically inspired 
embargoes, by propaganda-aroused 
antagonism in the newly develop- 
ing countries, or by discriminatory 
alliances. 

It will compel the American busi- 
nessman to meet a kind of competi- 
tion completely unrestrained by 
law or ethics— or, in some cases, 
even by good economics. 

Would you forecast a significant in- 
crease in the number and size of 
corporations that operate in many 
other countries? 

Yes— because the most rapidly ex- 
panding markets will he abroad in 
the next 25 years. 

The dynamic expansion which 
occurred in this country in the post- 
war years is now taking place in 
other parts of the world and will 
accelerate industrialization and the 
formation of mass markets, 

Will you change the emphasis in 
business school training? 

In anticipation of this trend, we 
liave added to our course offerings 
in the international area, as several 
universities have done* 

So, we are not changing the em- 
phasis of business education, but 
we are adding a new dimension. 

Basically, I still feel that we do 
the best job of educating for busi- 
ness—be it domestic or international 
—by building on a broad under- 
graduate base, with strong under- 
pinnings provided by the basic dis- 
ciplines, a business curriculum 
which emphasizes the development 
of administrative skills, analytical 
capacity, and attitudes which are 
receptive, flexible, and adaptive to 
change. 

What are the best ways executives 
can get their companies ready for 
what lies ahead? 

By good planning and good stall 
ing. 

How can company proficiencies best 
be improved to meet future chal- 
lenges? 

By developing breadth and versa 
tility in top executives; by creating 
within the organization an atmos- 
phere which welcomes new ideas, 
which stimulates in nova I ion, which 
generates initiative from all levels. 

Companies sprnd wisely and well 
for technical and nci entitle research. 
Why not spend more for research 
designed specifically to improve 
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The new 
Friden 6010 
Electronic 
Computer 




Faster answers to tough f igurework problems- 
on a modest budget 



The new Friden 6010 Electronic 
Computer is a solid-state business 
computer that can operate much 
faster than many of the larger 
computers, yet it costs thousands 
of dollars less. 

It is the low-cost way to automate 
complex accounting and statistical 
tasks: billing; accounts receivable 
and payable; profit and loss analy- 
ses; payroll and labor distribution 
reports; fig u rework needing high- 
speed, error-free computation, 

Flexowrtter ts a Registered Trademark of Friden, Inc. 



The Friden 6010 Computer is easy 
to program. It provides random 
access storage and logical func- 
tion ability; accepts data from 
punched tapes and cards, or its 
Flexowriter* keyboard, and pro- 
duces both printed and punched- 
tape output. 

For complete details, call your 
Friden Systems representative. Or 
write: Frider 
Inc., San Lean- 
dro, California. 
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management practice? We are do- 
ing some in graduate schools (if 
business, but we could do more. 

We could accomplish twice as 
much if we could team up with 
researchers working within the com- 
panies, whose commitments and ob- 
jectives are to advance the practice 
of management. 

We could exchange personnel, 
discuss findings, plan joint research 
projects. 

Do you foresee any future changes 
in the profitability of enterprise? 

Profit hinges upon the perform- 
ance of management. To be sure, 
business is always threatened by 
those— in and out of government— 
who believe that, through some 
alchemy, industry can continue to 
operate without profit. 

So management has a two- fold 
responsibility. It must convince the 
doubters that profits are essential 
to growth, and it has the job ol 
constantly improving managerial 
competence. 

I have faith in the improvement 
of the profitability <>f enterprise he- 
cause 1 have confidence in the abili- 
ty of management to do these two 
jobs. 

What measures of company perform 
ance other than profits will emerge 
in the future? 

Profit is basic to company suc- 
cess. 

But companies are already being 
measured by more than profits, 
and managers are being motivated 
by additional incentives. 

Changes are occurring, slowly to 
be sure, in attitudes and values, 
especially as they relate to the ex- 
ternal environment in which busi- 
ness operates. 

In the future, corporations may 
well be judged, in addition to profit 
performance, on their influence on 
general economic growth, on their 
advances in productivity, the use- 
fulness of their products, stability 
of employment, and imi>aet upon 
the community. 

Managers, in turn, will probably 
seek additional and broader satis- 
factions. The men who get things 
done have a need for achievement 
and a will to win in the comiwtitive 
struggle. 

Performance can be measured by 
broad social criteria in addition to, 
not as a substitute for, profits with- 
out, I think, devitalizing the free 
enterprise system. END 
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Rather 
than reduce 

the 
features . . . 



we found 
a better way 

to reduce 
typing costs 





Presenting the Remington Plan 



A new way lo trim overhead— 
a service offered w ithout obligation. 

Today it costs you about $2.00 to 
send out one business letter. 
Wc think that's terrible. 
To try to lower prices a bit, wc did 
think of stripping some of the time- 
saving features out of our typewriters. 
But wc soon discarded that idea. 
We couldn't see how decreasing the 
machine's ability would do anything 
but increase typing time and costs. 

To really cut costs, the most practi- 
cal answer is to offer you the most com- 
plete, efficient typewriters. And . . . 
The Remington Plan, 

It's new, but its such a valuable 
ninety-six of the top 150 
porations signed up for 
Here it is 

First, without disturbing your nor 



[ 



aluablc plan, 1 
50 U.S. cor- 

J 



mal oliice routine, we will study the 
typing work done in your oilice-or 
even throughout your entire company, 
(□ranches, too. No matter how many.) 

Soon alter, we will give you a com- 
plete ics$ analysis of each of your typ- 
ing stations. Plus recommendations. 

Wc may surest yuu don't need new 
maehines. (Yes, we've done that. Many 
limes.) Well certainly show you how 
to cut costs by using what you do have 
more eihciently. 

Or we may suggest repairs or limits 
upon repairs. And advise you when to 
make the best trade-ins. 

What's more, we give you all this 
information on Kardex* cards. All 
collated into a Kardex Visible Book. 
(Some find this scientific management 
tool the most valuable aid of all.) 

Why do we ofTer all this without 
cost? 



To earn the right to your business. 

And to show you this: 

A planned type writer re placement 
program— plus the most complete, efli- 
cienl machines — offers you substantial 
savings. 

And we mean in hundreds of dollars, 
not tens. 

All without compromising one bit 
on any of our special serviee benefits— 
at which we re pretty darn good. 

(We should be We manufactured 
the first practical typewriter 90 years 
ago.) 

So why not go over the Remington 
Plan with us. This week. Just write to 
Department NB-01 4 t Remington Rand 
Oliice Machines Div., Sperry Rand 
Corp.,Sperry Rand Bldg., New York {% 

Or save time (and that $2.00) by 
calling our Bnmch Oliice nearest you. 



The Constitution 

of the 



United States 



We the People of the United States, in Order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure 
domestic Tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 



ARTICLE I 

[Establishment of Congress] 

Section 1. All legislative Powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives* 

Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be 
comprised of Members chosen every second War by 
the People of the several States, and the Electors in 
each State shall have the Qualifications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have attained to the Age of twenty five Years, and 
been seven Years a Citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes [see Amend- 
ment IH\ shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, 
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according to their respective Numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole Number of 
free Persons, including those bound to Service* for a 
Term of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other Persons. [See Amendment 
14. J The actual Enumeration shall be made within 
three Years after the first Meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, and within every subsequent 
Term of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall by 
Law direct. The Number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but each 
State shall have at Least one Representative; and 
until such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and Providence 
Plantations one, Connecticut five, New-York six, 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 
Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse their 
speaker and other Officers; and shall have the sole 
Power of Impeachment. 

Suction 3. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen 
by the Legislature thereof, \see Amendment 17 \ 
for six Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote 
Immediately after they shall be assembled in Con- 
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sequence of the first Election, they sha) I be divided 
as (equally as may be into three Classes. The Scats 
of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at 
the Expiration of the second Year, of the second 
(Mass at the Expiration of the fourth Year, and of 
the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth Year, 
so that oik 1 third may be chosen every second Year; 
and if Vacancies happen by Resignation, or other- 
wise, during the Recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Executive thereof may make temporary 
Appointments |mv Amendment 17 1 until the next 
Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
Vacancies. 

No person shall \h* a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the Age of thirty years, and been nine 
Years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not. when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United Suites shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no Vote, 
unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall chase their other Officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the Absence of the 
Vice President, or when he shall exercise the Office 
of President of the United Stales. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments When sitting for that Purpose, they 
shall be on Oath or Affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside: And no Person shall be convicted without 
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the Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present. 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not ex 
lend further than to removal from Office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, 
Trust or Profit under the United States; but the 
Party convicted shall nevertheless he liable and sub- 
ject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and Punishment, 
according to Jaw. 

Suction 4. The Times, Places and Manner of hold- 
ing Elections for Senators and Representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each State by the Legislature there 
of; but the Congress may at any time by Law make 
or alter such Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators, 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
Year, and such Meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall by Law appoint a 
different Day I See Amendment 2ti \ 

Sm iion f> Each House shall he tin* Judge of the 
Elections. Returns and Qualifications of its own 
Members, and a Majority of each shall constitute a 
Quorum to do Business: but a smaller Number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to 
Compel the Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each House 
may provide, 

Each House may determine the Rules of its Pro- 
ceedings, punish its Members for disorderly Behav- 
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iour. and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, expel 
a Member, 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- 
ing such Parts as may in their Judgment require 
Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of 
either House on any question shall, at the Desire of 
one fifth of those Present, be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, 
shall, without the Consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other Place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6. The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a Compensation for their Services, to be as- 
certains! by Law t and paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all Cases, except 
Treason, Felony and Breach of the Peace, be privi- 
leged from Arrest during their Attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any Speech or 
Debate in either House, they shall not be questioned 
in any other Place 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil Office under the Authority of the United States, 
which shall have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been encreased during such time; 
and no Person holding any Office under the United 
States, shall be a Member of either House during 
his Continuance in Office. 

[Enactment of laws] 
SECTION 7, All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate m the House of Representatives; but the Senate 
may propose or concur with Amendments as on other 
Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it be- 
come a Law, be presented to the President of ilu 
United States; If he approve he shall sign it, but if not 
he shall return it, with his Objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
Objections at large on their Journal and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be 
sent together with the Objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two thirds of that House, it shall become 
a Law, But in all such Cases the Votes of both 
Houses shall he determined by yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill 
shall be entered on the Journal of each House re- 
spectively. If any Bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten Days f Sundays excepted ) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the Same shall 



be a Law, in like Manner as if he had signed it, un- 
less the Congress by their Adjournment prevent its 
Return, in which Case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order. Resolution, or Vote to which the Con- 
currence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may t>e necessary < except on a question of Adjourn- 
ment > shall be presented to the President of the 
United States; and before the Same shall take E/ietl. 
shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, according to the Rules 
and Limitations prescribed in the Case of a Bill, 
Section 8. The Congress shall have Power To lay 
and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to 
pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence 
and general Welfare of the United States; but all 
Duties, Imposts and Excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States; 

To Borrow Money on the Credit of the United 
States; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several Stales, and with the Indian Tribes; 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and 
uniform Laws on the subject of Bankruptcies through- 
out the United States; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and 
of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard of Weights and 
Measures; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting 
the Securities and current Coin of the United States; 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads; 

To promote the Progress of Science and useful 
Arts, by securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their respective 
Writings and Discoveries; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme 
Court; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies com- 
mitted on the high Seas, and Offences against the 
Law of Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Re 
prisal, and make Rules concerning Captures on Land 
and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation 
of Money to that Use shall be for a longer Term 
than two Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute 
the Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections and 
repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin 
ing, the Militia, and for governing such Part of them 
as may be employed in the Service of the United 
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States, reserving to the States respectively, the Ap- 
pointment of the Officers, and the Authority of train- 
ing the Militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases what- 
soever, over such District I not exceeding ten Miles 
square) as may, by Cession of particular States, and 
the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to exercise 
like Authority over all Places purchased by the 
Consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
Same shall be for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, 
Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other needful Buildings; 
And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into Execution the foregoing 
Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Constilu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, or in 
any Department or Officer thereof. 

\ Limits on law-making ] 

Section 9. The Migration or Importation of such 
Persons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Con- 
gress prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, but a Tax or duty may be imposed on 
such Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
or Invasion the public Safety may require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be 
passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall he laid, 
unless in Probation to the Census or Enumeration 
herein before directed to be taken. {See Amendment 

m 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported 
from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation 
of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of one State 
over those of another: nor shall Vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in Consequence of Appropriations made by Law; and 
a regular Statement and Account of the Receipts 
and Expenditures of all public Money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no Person holding any Office of Profit or 
Trust under them, shall, without the Consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present. Emolument, Office, 
or Title, of any kind whatever, from any King, rrinc^, 
or foreign State. 



Section 10, No State shall enter into any Treaty, 
Alliance, or Confederation; grant Letters of Marque 
and Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills of Credit; make 
any Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender in Pay- 
ment of Debts; pass any Bilt of Attainder, ex post 
facto Law, or Law impairing the Obligation of Con- 
tracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall without the Consent of the Con* 
gress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or Ex- 
ports, except what may be absolutely necessary fo 
executing it's inspection Laws: and the net Produce 
Of all Duties and Imposts, laid by any State on Im- 
ports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the Treasury 
of the United Stales; and all such Laws shall he 
subject to the Revision and Controul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, 
lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of 
War in time of Peace, enter into any Agreement 
or Compact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent Danger as will not admit of 
delay. 

ARTICLE II 

| Presidential election \ 

Section 1. The executive Power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his Office during the Term of four Years, and, 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected, as follows 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 
equal to the whole Number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in 
the Congress \see Amendment 23 \: hut no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an Office of 
Trust or Profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an Elector. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective State-, 
and vote by Ballot [see Amendment 12 1 for two 
Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an In- 
habitant of the same State with themselves. And they 
shall make a List of all the Persons voted for, and 
of the Number of Votes for each; which List they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the Seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed to 
the President of the Senate, The President of the 
Senate shall, in the Presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the Certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. The Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a majority of the whole 
Number of Electors appointed; and H there l>e mo 
than one who have such Majority, and have an equal 
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Number of Votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately chuse by Ballot one of them for 
President: and if no Person have a Majority, then 
from the five highest on the List the said House 
shall in like Manner chuse the President, But in 
ehusing the President, the Votes shall be taken by 
States, the Representation from each State having 
one Vote; A quorum for this Purpose shall consist 
of a Member or Members from two thirds of the 
States, and a Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after the Choice 
of the President, the Person having the greatest 
Number of Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice 
President. But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse from 
them by Ballot the Vice President. 

The Congress may determine the Time of chasing 
the Electors, and the Day on which they shall give 
their Votes; which Day shall be the same through- 
out the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a 
Citizen of the United States, at the time of the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
Office of President; neither shall any Person be 
eligible to that Office who shall not have attained to 
I he Age of thirty five Years, and been fourteen Years 
i\ Resident within the United States. [See Amend- 
ment 22. J 

In Case of the Removal of the President from 
Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or Inability to 
discharge the Powers and Duties of the said Office, 
the Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide for the Case of 
Removal, Death, Resignation or Inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
Officer shall then act as President, and such Officer 
shall act accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. [See Amend- 
ment 20,1 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall neither 
be encreased nor diminished during the Period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that Period any other Emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, 
lie shall take the following Oath or Affirmation:— "I 
do solemnly swear i or affirm i that I will faithfully 
execute the Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States." 

[Powers of President \ 

Section 2. The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 



and of the Militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual Service of the United States; he may 
require the Opinion, in writing, of the principal 
Officer in each of the executive Departments, upon 
any Subject relating to the Duties of their respective 
Offices, and he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offences against the United States, 
except in Cases of Impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present concur; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, 
other public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the 
supreme Court, and all other Offices of the United 
States, whose Appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by 
Law: but the Congress may by Law vest the Appoint- 
ment of such inferior Officers, as they think proper, 
in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in 
the Heads of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all 
Vacancies that may happen during the Recess of 
the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall 
expire at the End of their next Session. 
Section 3. He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the Union, and 
recommend to their Consideration such Measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, 
on extraordinary Occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in Case of Disagreement between 
them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and other 
public Ministers; he shall take Care that the Laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall Commission all the 
Officers of the United States, 

Section 4. The President, Vice President and all 
civil Officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from Office on Impeachment for, and Conviction of, 
Treason, Bribery, or other High Crimes and Mis 
demeanors. 

ARTICLE m 

[Powers of courts] 
Section L The judicial Power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior Courts, shall hold their Offices 
during good Behaviour, and shall, at stilted Times, 
receive for their Services, a Compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their Continuance in 
Office. 
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Section 2. The 1 judicial Power shall extend to all 
Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their Authority; 
—to all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls;— to all Cases of admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction; to Controversies to which 
the United States shall be a Party;— to Controversies 
between two or more States; between a State and 
Citizens of another State [see Amendment 11]'— 
between Citizens of different States;— between Citizens 
of the same State claiming I.ands under Grants of 
different States, and between a State, or the Citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have original 
-Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, 
the supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, 
both as to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, and 
under such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Im- 
peachment, shall be by Jury; and such Trial shall 
be held in the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any 
State, the Trial shall be at such Place or Places as 
the Congress may by Law have directed. 

Section .'1 Treason against the United States, shall 
consist only in levying War against them, or in ad- 
hering to their Enemies, giving I hem Aid and Com- 
fort. No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless 
on the Testimony of two Witnesses to the same 
overt Act, or on Confession in open Court. 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the 
Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder of Treason 
shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture ex- 
cept during the Life of the Person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV 

[ Recognition of Slates] 
Section L Full Faith and Credit shall be given in 
each State to the puhlic Acts, Records, and judicial 
Proceedings of every other State. And the Congress 
may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which 
such Acts, Records and Proceedings shall he proved, 
and the Effect thereof. 

Section 2. The Citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all Privileges and Immunities of Citizens 
in the several States, 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, 
Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from Jus! ice. 
and be found in another State, shall on Demand of 
the executive Authority of the State from which he 



fled, hf? delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime- 
No Person held to Service or Labour [see Amend- 
ment 13] in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any 
Law or Regulation therein, be discharge! from such 
Service or Labour, but shall be delivered up on Claim 
of the Party to whom such Service or Labour may be 
due. 

Section 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; hut no new State shrill 
be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of 
any other State; nor any State be formed by the 
Junction of two or more States, or Parts of States, 
without the Consent of the Legislatures of the States 
concerned as well as of the Congress, 

The Congress sh;dl have Power to dispose of and 
make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting 
the Territory or other Property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall 
be so construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4. The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them against 
Invasion; and on Application of the Legislature, or 
of the Executive ' when the Legislature cannot be 
convened ) against domestic Violence. 

ARTICLE V 

[ A mendmen t proccd are ] 
The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose Amendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the Application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall 
call a Convention for proposing Amendments, which, 
in either Case, shall be valid to all Intents and Pur- 
poses, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, 
or by Conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other Mode of Ratification may be pro* 
posed by the Congress; Provided that no Amendment 
which may be made prior to the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and eight shall in any Manner affect 
the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section 
of the first Article; and that no State, without its 
Consent, shall he deprived of its equal Suffrage in 
the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI 

[Law of the land] 
All Debts contracted and Engagements entered 
into, before the Adoption of this Constitution, shall 
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be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall he made in Pursuance thereof; 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the Authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme Law of the Land; and the Judges in every 
State shall he bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the Members of the several State Legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, shall be 
bound by Oath or Affirmation, to support this Con- 
stitution; but no religious Test shall ever be required 
as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 

ARTICLE VII 

[Ratification requirement] 
The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the Same. 

Amendments 



[The first 10 Amendments were ratified December 
15, 1791, and form what is known as the "Bill of 
Rights"] 

Amendment 1 

[Freedom of religion] 
Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances. 

Amendment 2 

I Right to bear arms) 
A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of people to keep 
and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 

Amendment 3 

[Forced quartering prohibited] 
No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered 



in any house, without the consent of the Owner, nor 
in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 

Amendment 4 

[Unreasonable search outlawed] 
The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and .seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Amendment 5 

[Grand -Jury provided] 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when 
in actual service in time of War or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offence 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
agaiast himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation. 

Amendment 6 

[Speedy trial required] 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the Assistance of Counsel 
for his defence. 

Amendment 7 

[Jury right] 

In Suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by 
a jury, shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of 
the common law. 
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Amendment 8 

[Punishments limited] 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

Amendment 9 

[Other rights] 
The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained hy the people. 

Amendment 10 

[Powers reserved] 
The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited hy if to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 

Amendment 1 1 

(Ratified February 7. 1795) 
I Limitation on courts] 

The Judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens 
or Subjects of any Foreign State, 

Amendment 12 

(Ratified July 27, 1804 1 
[Election procedure] 
The Electors shall meet in their respective states 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom, at least, h ill not be an inhabitant of 
I he same state with themselves; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, nnd they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as President, and of all persons voted for 
as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for 
each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Sen 
ate;— The President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted;— The person having the greatest number of 
votes for President, shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of 



Electors appointed; and if no person have such ma- 
jority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose* immediately, by ballot, the Presi- 
dent. But in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by states, the representation from each 
state having one vote; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states 
shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, [See 
Amendment 20.] then the Vice-President shall act 
as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President.— The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice President, if such num 
h: v be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed, and if no iwrson have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. Hut no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of 
the United States. 

Amendment 13 

| Ratified December 6, 1865) 
| Sla very a b olish ed ] 
Section L Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist with- 
in the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

Si ction 2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Amendment 14 

Ratified July 9, 1868) 
[Equal rights] 
Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny to 
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any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State T excluding Indians not taxed. But when 
the right to vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice President of the United 
SUites, Representatives in Congress, the Executive 
and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
| See Amendment 19.] inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion w T hich the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty -one years of age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President and 
Vice President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State legislature, or as an exec- 
utive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 

Section 4, The validity of the public debt of the 
United States, authorized by law, including debts 
incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 




Amendment 15 

i Ratified February 3, 1870) 
[Right to vote] 



Section L The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 



Amendment 16 

(Ratified February 3, 1913) 
[Income tax authorized] 
The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived* 
without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

Amendment 17 

(Ratified April 8, 1913) 
[Election of Senators] 

The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof for sbc years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of 
any State in the Senate, the executive authority of 
such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any 
State may empower the executive thereof to make 
temporary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to af- 
fect the election or term of any Senator chosen be- 
fore it becomes valid as part of the Constitution 

Amendment 18 

\ Ratified January 16, 1919) 
[ Prohibition] 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of 
this article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation there- 
of into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 
[See Amendment 21.] 

Section 2. The Congress and the several States 
sIkjJI have concurrent power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, wit fun seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. 

Amendment 19 

(Ratified August 18, 1920) 
[Vote for women] 
The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 
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Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Amendment 20 

( Ratified January 23, 1933) 
{Presidential. Congressional terms] 
Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice 
President shall pnd at noon on the 20th day of 
January, and the terms of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at noon on the 3d day of January, of 
the years in which such terms would have ended if 
I his article had not been ratified; and the terms of 
their successors shall then begin. 
Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every year, and such meeting shall begin 
at noon on the 3d day of January, unless they sh ill 
by law appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning 
of the term of the President, the President elect 
shall have died, the Viet- President elect shall be 
come President. If a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of bis 
term, or if the President elect shall have failed to 
qualify, then the Vice President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall 
i hen act as President, or the manner in which one 
who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice President 
shall have qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law provide for 
the case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the House of Representatives may choose a 
President whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them, and tor the ease of the death 
of any of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 
Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on 
the 15th day of October following the ratification 
of this article. 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission. 

Amendment 21 

Ratified December 5, 1933) 
| Proh ibition repea led ] 
Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2, The transportation or importation into 
any State, Territory, or possession of the United 



States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by conventions in the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. 

Amendment 22 

Ratified February 27, 1951 

[Two terms [or President] 
Section 1. No person shall be elected to the office 
of the President more than twice, and no person 
who has held the oflice of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the office of the President more than 
once. But this Article shall not apply to any person 
holding the oflice of President when this Article 
was proposed by the Congress, and shall not pre- 
vent any person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, during the term 
within which this Article becomes operative from 
holding the oflice of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term. 
Section 2. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths ot 
the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission to the States by the Congress. 

Amendment 23 

(Ratified March 29, 1961) 
[Electors for the District of Columbia] 
Section 1. The District constituting the seat of 
Government of the United States shall appoint in 
such maniu'r as the Congress may direct: 

A number of electors of President and Vice Pred 
dent equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to which the District 
would be entitled if it were a State, but in no event 
more than the least populous State; they shall be 
in addition to those appointed by the States, but 
they shall be considered, for the purposes of the 
election of President and Vice President, to be 
electors appointed by a State; and they shall meet 
in the District and jxrform such duties as provided 
by the twelfth article of amendment. 
Section 2. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. END 

REPRINTS of "The Constitution of the Untied 
States of America" may be obtained for 35 cents a 
copy, or $16 per 100 postpaid from Nation's Business, 
1615 fl St., JV. W. t Washington, D. C, 20006. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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INFLATION 

continued from page 31 

in government responsibility among 
institutions and individuals with 
funds to save could force the 
government into inflationary deficit 
management. 

"One could feed on the other," he 
says, "and this would lead to a 
stepping up of the pace of infla- 
tion/ * 

Rep. Thomas Curtis of Missouri 
points out that Walter Heller, 
chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, testified that fi- 
nancing of the temporary deficit 
increase resulting from the tax cut 
through savings would have a 
dampening effect on the desired 
economic stimulation. 

Monetary inflation, economists 
agree, can be translated into pres- 
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sure on prices through the laws o 
supply and demand, under which 
more money would be available 
through government spending with- 
out a corresponding increase in 
production. 

Economy advocates see a whole 
series of expansionary factors and 
other forces which, when added to 
a tax cut and increased spending, 
could cause inflation. 

Several point out that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system has been fol- 
lowing a moderately expansionary 
policy in increasing bank reserves. 

One authority notes that total 
loans and investments in a one-year 
period increased from §222 billion 
to $241 billicn, a nine per cent rise 
far outstripping the increase in na- 
tional output and other measures of 
economic activity. 

Others point to increases in con- 
sumer debt and mortgage debt in 
particular, plus some deterioration 
in the quality of debt. 

Although figures for unemploy- 
ment are high, the rate is consid- 
erably lower among married men; 
this category, in fact, is approach- 
ing the full employment level. 

This, plu? the fact that many of 
the unemployed are women, teen- 
agers, and the generally unskilled, 
suggests that inflationary policies 
would create pressure to raise the 
wages of the skilled employed, 
rather than put many jobless back 
to work. 

Much of the unused industrial 
capacity counted on to absorb in- 
creased demand in the economy is 
obsolete. Just as putUng unskilled 
workers to work would increase 
production costs, so would in- 
creased use of inefficient plant and 
equipment. 

What inflation would do 

Many of the consequences of in- 
flation are outlined by Dr. Leslie 
C. Peacock, deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association, who 
tells Nation's Business. 

"It is our view that unless the 
tax cut is accompanied by very 
strict control over federal spending 
we will likely find that the cost 
and price pressures resulting from 
the combination of rising economic 
activity, further expansion in fed- 
eral spending, and enlargement of 
private purchasing power could 
leave us in a position which would 
make more difficult than ever 
achievement of international equi- 
librium and domestic economic 
growth.*' 

One element of the problem is 
world-wide confidence in the dollar 
and the nations balance of pay- 



ments problems, which cou 
harmed further by wage increases. 
Dr. Peacock adds: 

"With the economic stimulus 
provided by both a tax cut and a 
spending increase, against a back- 
ground of strong economic activity, 
the task of assuring that wage in- 
creases are no greater than pro- 
ductivity gains is likely to prove 
very difficult." 

Finally, he warns: "One of the 
objectives of the tax cut, to en- 
courage business investment and 
improved productivity, is likely to 
be jeopardized if the prospects are 
for further inflationary deficits; 1 

Congressman Curtis adds that 
the closing of an American factory 
because of import competition is as 
much a consequence of inflation as 
over-all price increases. 

Controls could result 

Thus lack of political restraint 
could lead to controls, says Profes- 
sor Beckhart, citing the proposal to 
impose an interest equalization tax 
on investments abroad. 

"I would hate to see us go down 
that road," he says. 

"It would be followed by various 
types of domestic controls [includ- 
ing price controls]. That's almost 
the universal history of controls. It 
may take some time for that to 
come about but that's the usual se- 
quence." 

Of course, many who are aware 
of an inflationary threat do not 
share Professor Beckhart's pessi- 
mism. Walter Fnckler, associate 
dean of the University of Chicago's 
School of Business, puts it this 
way: 

"I don't see any immediate in- 
flationary pressures. 

"Government spending does tend 
to keep going up, I think it would 
he foolish to think that that trend 
would be reversed," 

A tax cut should help hold 
spending down, he says, because of 
the size of the prospective deficit 
"Not that youVe going to reverse 
the trend, but you might slow it 
down." But he warns: 

"There are certainly latent in- 
flationary possibilities. If we have 
the tax cut and the Federal He- 
serve Boaid continues to be mildly 
expansionary and because of an 
election year you get a lot of new 
government programs, the possibili- 
ties of inflationary pressure build 
ing would be there," 

If taxes were not cut, he adds, 
recourse to massive government 
Spending as an alternative econom- 
ic stimulant would be far more in- 
flationary. END 
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Stronger foreign 
competition coming 

Top executives from Europe and Japan foresee 
prospects and problems for U.S. businessmen 



Business prospects for 1964 are generally being 
described in optimistic terms, particularly if taxes 
are cut. 

But life won't become simple for the American 
businessman- He will face continuing intensive 
pressure to cut costs, improve products, and use 
imaginative salesmanship. 

From nowhere does this warning for 1964— and 
beyond— come more clearly than from hard-headed 
foreign businessmen intent on selling more at home 
and abroad, especially in the U. S. 

For a look at international business trends in 
the future and for foreigners' ideas about the U. S. 
economy, Nation's Business interviewed four 
men who know well what's going on in business in 
both their own countries and in the U. S. The picture 
they draw is this: 

The American exporter will find expanding markets 
overseas this year as the present wave of prosperity 
builds up in Western Europe and Japan. But he will 
also face tough competition from manufacturers who 
are automating, whittling costs, and jazzing up 
designs. 

Growing German companies, for instance, are 
adapting American techniques of management and 
automation in an attempt to become tougher com- 
petitors. 

He will find more foreign exporters trying to 
outsell him in third countries. Japanese businessmen, 
for example, aim to switch much of their raw material 
purchases from the U. S. to Southeast Asia so 
countries in that region will he able to buy more 
Japanese manufactures. 

And if he hankers for markets behind the Iron 
Curtain, he'll soon discover that British, German, 



Italian, French, and other competitors have presented 
tlif-ir cards first. Nor is your company safe if it counts 
simply on business at home. 

You can expect sales challenges from such enter- 
prising salesmen as those Britishers who have already 
written orders from U. S. airlines for transports. 

And you can be sure that many industries here 
wiJl gel less protection in the future from tariffs and 
other import barriers. Foreign diplomats Jed by 
those of the European Common Market will see to 
that when Geneva negotiations on international 
tariff-cutting start the middle of this year. 

The four men interviewed were: 

Peter Francis Runge, president of the Federation 
of British Industries, a leading organization speaking 
for British business. Mr. Kunge, 54, is also vice chair- 
man of Tate & Lyle Ltd., a large British sugar 
company. 

Robert Marjolin, vice president of the commission 
that manages the European Economic Community— 
better known as the Common Market. A Frenchman, 
the 52-year-old M. Marjolin is the E.E.C.'s top 
economic planner. 

Will Marx, general manager of the Commerzhank, 
kxsited in West Germany. This is one of Germany's 
"Big Three" banks, has branches throughout West 
Germany and Berlin, and, as do other German 
banks, acts as a securities trader as well as fulfilling 
the functions of American commercial banks. 

Shigeo Horie, chairman of the l>oard and president 
of the Bank of Tokyo, Ltd., Japan's largest bank 
for foreign trade, A leading economist as well as 
banker, Mr. Horie has represented his bank in 
London and elsewhere in the past. 

The interviews begin on the following pages. 
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America. Russia both provide expanding 
markets, says Peter Runge, president of 
l lie Federation of British Industries 



Bank of Tokyo's president Shigeo Horie 
sees a gradual shift in Japan s trade 
from American to South Asian suppliers 



Mr. Runge. some figures show corporate investment 
in new plant and equipment has been sliding off in 
Britain. Is there a sign of a turnaround? 

I don't think so. What has happened is thai the 
rapacity that became unused two years ago is now 
being filled. 

Do you mean that British manufacturers are cutting 
unit costs as they get into greater volume production 
in their plants? 

Yes, I do. And you can see it; we are extremely 
competitive in the world market today. Much more 
so than we were a year ago. That is not only due 
to the fact that European companies, particularly, 
are getting into an area of increasing costs. Costs 
have been most stable in Britain during the past year. 

You have, in the past, had some problem with rising 
wage costs, Has this been stabilized? 

Yes. We have the National Kconomic ITcvelop- 
rnent Council, NEDDY, Its view is that we can 
tolerate a three per cent increase in wages per 
annum. Productivity can rise fast « rmif-h i<> k«-<-p 
costs steady if wages increase al that rale. At the 
moment, it looks as though wages can be kepi down 
to an increase of three per cent per annum. 

Would this be true if the Labor Party should win the 
next election? 

There is greater danger of wage inflation if I^abor 
wins, This is only a personal ' continued on /v/£r 7(i t 



Mr. Horie. what are the prospects for trade between 
Japan and the United States this year? 

As you know, we depend on the United States for 
about one third of our trade. Imports from the 
United States are expected to increase. This will 
have 1 to be met by a corresponding rise in our exports 
to the United States to cover the imports. 

As far as the world trade picture is concerned, the 
halance-of-payments position of the United Kingdom 
and other European countries is good. As far as the 
United States is concerned, the picture is brighter 
for the next year also. 

American exports to Japan have been heavy in raw 
materials: cotton, coat, and other things. Japanese 
exports have been in manufactured goods. Do you 
expect this pattern to continue? 

1 believe our importation from the United States 
should be concentrated on machinery and other 
industrial parts, which would lie lied in with other 
capital investments. 

In Ihe case 1 of Japan's importation of raw materials, 
my personal view is that they should be imported 
from Southeast Asia, For example, from Thailand 
and Burma. 

Our purchase of corn would h< 'p the Southeast 
Asian countries. Their exports, in tum t would 
permit them to import from US. 

My view, therefore, is that it would be better for 
us to try to shift the import market for raw materials 
from the United States (continued on jxige 76) 
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German industry girds for sales battle 

by automating and improving management, 

asserts Will Marx, Cornmerzbank. Hamburg 



Common Market lands will seek more U, S. 
goods plus tariff cuts here, predicts 
Robert Marjolin, E. E. C. vice president 



Mr. Marx, what are the prospects for German business 
in 1964? 

We have what we call in Germany a split boom. 
There are some branches of industry which are going 
very well, for example, the automobile industry. 
Others are less good, for example, the textile and 
iron and steel industries. The real increase in 
Germany's gross national product in 1962 was 4 l / 2 
per cent. For 1963 it was only three per cent. I hope 
that in 1964 this figure will increase to about four 
per cent. 

The German export business has improved in 
recent months. The export order books of about 
every branch have been filled again. Since last 
spring business development in general has been 
satisfactory, especially in the housing, construction, 
automobile, chemical, and refinery industries. The 
automobile industry had an increase of 14 per cent 
in production during the f\rM eight months. This 
branch covers nearly 10 per cent of the total German 
industrial production if suppliers are included. 

Wages in 1962 were up 10 per cent. Last year for 
the first time, industry came to long-term arrange- 
men is with unions on labor union contracts. We are 
optimistic. We believe that these new agreements will 
be a good basis for the future of the German 
economy. 

Stable labor costs? 

Yes, relatively. Labor costs went up only - r > 5 per 
taut in 196,1, We (continued on fxtge 58 f 
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Mr* Marjolin, is industry's investment in new plant 
in Europe slowing down? And if so, does this portend 
a future slowdown in the Common Market's industrial 
growth? 

Industrial investments are still rising in Europe, 
What you might call productive investments, invest- 
ments in plants and machinery as distinct from 
housing and electricity. But they are going up at a 
slower rate than in the past. In the present European 
boom, this is the weakest factor. The strongest factors 
are consumption and government expenditures* 

Exports are picking up. Industrial investments 
are still going up f but at a slower pace, I would 
not hasten to pass judgment on this situation. After 
all, there was a big boom in investments in '60, '61, 
and '62, and it may not be unreasonable for consump- 
lion now to develop to the i>oint where full use will 
be made of the increased capacities which were 
created in the past years. 

What are the prospects for trade between the U. S, 
and Common Market countries? 

In the past few years the European trade deficit 
has been steadily increasing. Since the creation of 
I he Common Market in 1958, there is no doubt that 
it has been the strongest factor in the development 
of world trade. Our imports from 1958 to '62 from 
the rest of the world as a group increased by about 
40 per cent, at a much faster rate than American 
imports or than British imports. 

Our trade deficit with the United States has about 
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continued 

doubled between 1958 and the first 
half of 1963. It was about SI. 5 
million in 1958, In the first half of 
1963 alone, it reached $1.3 billion. 
I want to stress that we do not 
consider that this deficit due to 
rapidly increasing imports is a bad 
thing. We feel that on the whole it 
has been a healthy development. It 
certainly has lessened monetary 
tensions in the free world. 

Will this continue in 1964? 

Yes. There are what I would call 
inflationary trends in France and 
Italy and also tensions in other 
countries— the Dutch are trying 
to prevent larger increases in wages. 
Normally, therefore, our trade posi- 
tion might deteriorate further. 

But from the American point of 
view an improvement in opportunities 
to sell? 

That is right. 

Consumer goods, as well as producer 
goods? 

Yes. The increase in imports of 
consumer goods has been especially 
striking* 

Will European inflationary trends 
gradually help solve the American 
b a I a nee o f - p a y m e n t s problems? 

It is one of the factors which 
makes me optimistic about the fu- 
ture of the American balance of 
payments. 

If you compare wage costs per 
unit in the United States and in 
Europe over the past two or three 
years, the result has been equiva- 
lent to a revaluation of several 
European currencies by about 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Are these countries trying to reduce 
imports? 

Not directly, and this is a good 
sign. 

For instance, when the French 
took steps to stabilize their sit- 
uation, instead of re-establishing 
import restrictions or increasing 
tariffs, they lowered tariffs. 

The Italians are moving in the 
same direction, which is a good 
sign. It shows that our commercial 
policies are of a very good char- 
acter. 

Do you anticipate this attitude will 
show up in the coming tariff negotia- 
tions? 

Yes, in the sense that the idea 
of an important reduction in tariffs 



is fully accepted on the European 

side. 

But we shall certainly want full 
reciprocity. We aim, of course, at 
getting as large a harmonization 
of tariffs as possible, but we are 
willing to look for reasonable com- 
promises. 

What will the trading prospects be- 
tween the two areas mean to the 
American balance of payments? 

There is no doubt that this large 
increase in our trade deficit in the 
past few years, and especially in 
1963, has been very helpful for 
America, 

The American balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, however, is largely 
due to capital exports. My own 
feeling is that those capital exports 
are not going to last. 

Irrespective of any national restric- 
tions? 

Irrespective— but this is a hunch 
more than a reasoned conviction. 
With the American economy pick- 
ing up and with inflationary ten- 
dencies in Europe, if I were an 
American, I would now have a ten- 
dency to invest more at home and 
less abroad. 

Of course, I make a distinction 
here between direct investments 
and purchases of securities. Insofar 
as direct investments are concerned, 
it is quite clear that when an Ameri- 
can firm has a branch abroad, and 
the market is good, it will go on 
inventing. At what pace, it is dim- 
cult to say. It depends on the 
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hope this figure will not increase 
this year. 

In Germany we have full em- 
ployment. This has a big influence 
on all production for consumers. 
Television, radios, the big shopping 
centers, warehouses. People want 
their own homes and want more 
rooms than they had before. This 
is good for the future of building. 
Also automobiles. To buy a car is 
no longer a big investment in 
Germany; it is a thing of daily life 
as it is in the U. S. 

What Is Germany's trade picture? 

In 1963 we had a surplus in our 
balance of payments again. During 
the first eight months of the year, 
this surplus totaled L4 billion 
Deutsehemarks. ( One West German 
mark equals 25 cents.) This sur 
plus is due not only to a higher 



country and the firm. But it will 
go on 

But, in general, if, as we can 
expect, the American recovery de- 
velops, there will be a tendency for 
American capital to stay at home 
and even for European capital to 
go to the United States. 

Are there going to be any Common 
Market restrictions on American di- 
rect investments? 

No. It is neither our interest nor 
our intention to put a restriction 
on these investments. 

What are the prospects for trade with 
the communist countries? 

I don't know. It is a very small 
part of our trade. If the political 
tensions decrease, it is probable 
there will be an increase in trade. 
But the big question is what the 
Russians have to give. What can 
they export? 

They seem to be short of food- 
stuffs, the kind of consumer goods 
they could export are not up to 
the standards which we like in the 
West. 

They want to import capital 
goods which means that they 
haven't got enough for themselves. 

They have some raw materials 
and some specialized products. 
They have oil and the Poles, 
especially, have coal. The Russians 
have caviar, vodka, crab meat, and 
furs, but that doesn't represent 
much. I don't see any indication 
that this limiting factor will dis- 
appear in the near fultzre. END 



foreign trade balance but also to 
an inflow of foreign capital. 

How much of this increase in German 
trade is with the United States? 

During the first eight months of 
1963, German exports to the United 
States increased by approximately 
eight per cent. Our exports to other 
Common Market countries showed 
an even greater increase*, especially 
to France and Italy where the price 
level showed an upward trend. On 
the other hand, our imports from 
the U mted States increased by ap- 
proximately 16 per cent to $1.3 bil- 
lion. 

What will be the trade pattern this 
year? 

In my opinion, we will have 
bigger imports from the United 
States but German exports to the 
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San Diego, old as the days of Spanish 
conquest, now is a metropolitan area 
of more than a million people which 
*is growing at a rate 2j/i times the 
national average. Skyscrapers are 
breaking the skylines of its cities and 
new port facilities arc ringing its bay. 
People throughout the nation are 
investing in San Diego. This growth 
means opportunity for industry — now! 
Your firm should know what a San 
Diego location has to offer. Conta< t 
John E. Harter, Manager. Industrial 
Department, San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce, 499C W. Broadway, San 
Diego, California 92101. 
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United States will not continue to 
increase to the same extent. 

Why is this? 

We see ourselves confronted with 
stronger competition in the Amer- 
ican market. Japan is increasing its 
export activities to United States 
markets, especially for cameras* 
One third of our exports to the 
United States are covered by auto- 
mobiles. I spoke recently with Pro- 
fessor Nordhoff, president of Volks- 
wagen A. G. He showed himself 
optimistic concerning future sales 
to the United States. There might 
be some danger, however, in the 
fact that a single product covers 
such a major part of our exports. 

In what fields will American exports 
to Germany go up? 

Machines. The main production 
in German industry has changed in 
the past three years. At first, after 
the war ended, the biggest emphasis 
was on steel and heavy industry. It 
is going now to the machinery in* 
dustry, cars, consumer goods. 

We will require a lot of industrial 
equipment from the United States. 
There are no manufacturers in 
Germany, for example, who can 
compete with your electronic in- 
dustry, such as IBM. In general, 
we are still behind United States 
corporations in automation. In this 
field, I see good possibilities for 
American suppliers. 

What is the prospect for American 
investment in Germany? 

I think most of our loading busi- 
nessmen have no objections to 
American investment in Germany. 
Such investment will encourage and 
support enough markets both in ex- 
port and import trade. As we wish 
to make use of the advantages of a 
liberalized economy and a free 
capital market, we will have to IVar 
also the risk of stronger competition. 

In principle we have nothing 
against American banks opening 
branches in our country. 

Speaking of private investments, 
there is but one point which worries 
some German businessmen. An in- 
vestment of, say, $10 million is not 
a very big amount of money for 
many United States corporations. 
Converted into German D-Marks 
this represents about 40 million D- 
Marks which is a big sum of money 
for the German market, Therefore, 
there is some fear on the German 
side equal to the feeling David had 



when he confronted Goliath. Quite 
frankly there are also political rea- 
sons to encourage American invest- 
ments in Germany. The more 
American money coming into Ger- 
many, the better will be the po- 
litical cooperation. 

What are the prospects for trade 
with communist countries? 

We think it is necessary to trade 
some with Eastern European coun- 
tries. Of course, in doing so, we 
have to consider the political as- 
pects. Therefore, we have to con- 
trol our trade with these countries. 
Before the war, 1G per cent of our 



Will unions gain more 
influence over judges 
whose rulings affect your 
business? That's labor's 
latest goal. Facts are on 
page 32 



exports went to these areas. Now 
the figure has gone down to six per 
cent. 

Is German business management 
behind that of American companies? 
Are German companies catching up? 

Most German industry is orga- 
nized vertically rather than hori- 
zontally as is the case in the United 
States, American management dele- 
gates its authority to lower levels 
more frequently than is the case 
in German companies. I helirve 
that the form of organization in 
the United States is generally more 
efficient than in European countries. 
There are, however, efforts being 
made to conform more to the Amer- 
ican pattern of management. 

Doesn't this mean more efficiency for 
German business? 

Yes, you are right. 

German companies, then, will be 
stronger competitors because of 
management improvements? 
Absolutely. END 
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"Fine job. . .but what do 
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Here's two-way insurance for the small business man 



If you are the sole proprietor of a small 
business, you may have one key man 
you'd really hate to see leave, a capable 
assistant who could one day fill your 
shoes. 

It is possible to give this employee 
greater incentive for long-term loyalty by 
providing at your death an opportunity 
for him to purchase your entire business 
interest. At the same time your widow is 



assured an adequate price for the busi- 
ness. A buy-sell agreement drawn by 
your lawyer and funded with life insur- 
ance may be the solution. Certain lax 
benefits, too, may make the plan even 
more worthwhile. 

New York Life insurance has funded 
many business continuation agreements 
of this kind, to the great satisfaction of 
all When your New York Life Agent 



calls, be sure to get all the valuable facts 
from him. 

Or write New York Life Insurance Co., 
Dept. NB-9A, 51 Madison Ave., New 
York t N.Y. 10010. (In Canada, 443 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario). 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 



LIFE INSURANCE / GROUP INSURANCE / ANNUITIES / HEALTH INSURANCE / PENSION PLANS 



What's needed to boost 



Federal policy restrains 
export trade of nation 



The volume of goods that American in- 
dustry sells abroad is expected to rise this 
year to a record level. 

Trade experts say an even larger in- 
crease is needed, however, and could be 
possible except for an important factor: 

Some of the government's policies act as 
roadblocks to trade, despite its avowed in- 
terest in promoting exports- 
Interviews with leading American busi- 
nessmen confirm this. 

Some government, aims are helpful. Tax 
reduction would provide incentives for new 
business investment and help lower pro- 
duction costs, enhancing our competitive 
position in world markets. 

On the other hand, a banking official 
points out, continuation of high f ederal 
spending tends to encourage inflation, which 
would push up wages and material costs 
and make it vastly more difficult for Amer- 
ican business to compete. 

Businessmen cite this country's antitrust 
laws as an important factor inhibiting for- 
< itm trade growth. David SarnofT, chair- 
man of the board of the Radio Corporation 
of America, says: 

'The bfjsic difficulty which the United 
States antitrust laws impose on American 
business abroad is that they do not permit 
us to compete on equal terms with foreign 
business. 

"This tends to discourage investment and 
participation by American business in for- 
eign enterprises. It therefore reduces 
American income from abroad/' 

In the area of taxation, Ray R. Eppert, 
president of the Burroughs Corporation, 
told Nation's Business: 

"If we are to stimulate foreign trade we 
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"U.S. policies should be consistent 
enough for industry to regard export 
trade as continuing and profitable** 

Charles Allen Thomas 
Chairman of the board 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
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'We must leave behind us policies 
devoted only to domestic trade 
and political considerations'* 



Carl J. Gilbert 
Chairman of the board 
The Gillette Company 




must repeal the sections of the Revenue 
Act of 1962 that deal with overseas op- 
erations. They impose great difficulties on 
U. S. companies operating in world markets. 

"Most companies that have been over- 
seas for decades may be able to roll with 
the punch, but these provisions are a 
strongly discouraging factor for new coi&r 
panies that want to get into foreign mar 
kets." 

There is an undercurrent of feeling in 
the business community that our govern 
ment has not taken full advantage of its 
strong bargaining position in past tariff ne- 
gotiations and must take a firmer line in 
the upcoming negotiations under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

John M. Mitchell, executive vice prcsi- 
(lent of the Aluminum Company of America, 
says: 

"We're pleading for a realistic approach 
to the question of tariff negotiations. The 
United States has reduced tariffs dramat- 
ically since World War II without corre- 
sponding reductions by other countries. Out- 
negotiators should be just as hard-nosed as 
the Common Market negotiators. 

"We need access to overseas markets 
which is equal to the access to U. S. mar- 
kets enjoyed by foreign competitors. This 
means that nontarifT barriers also will have 
to be reduced or equalized." 

Business leaders and government trade 
officials agree that perhaps the most fertile 
field for boosting exports lies in inducing 
more companies to launch themselves in 
foreign trade. 

"I believe there are great opportunities 
for increasing Unitini States exports/* says 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., IBM Corporation's 
board chairman. "While business, labor, 
and government can all be helpful, the best 
hope for expansion lies within the business 
community itself." 

Lammot du Pont Copland, president of 
E. I. du Pont dc Nemours & Company, 
stresses this point: 

"One of our first responsibilities is to find 
the means to strengthen industrial export 
programs. I empliasize the word 'strengthen' 
rather than increase' because the export 
sales of traditional, old-line products will 





4 My guess is that our bargaining 
will be a good deal tougher and 
more realistic than in the past" 

Fred C. Foy 
Chairman of (he board 
Knppem Company 
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probably level off or even decline in 
the face of new capacity abroad, 

"But we can strengthen total 
export sales and keep them at their 
present high level, or perhaps even 
slightly above, by continuous in- 
fusion of new products to the 
export sales lines. In view of the 
rapid growth of local competition 
in foreign markets, this would be a 
substantial achievement 

If businessmen and federal 
officials are agreed on the need to 
bring more American companies 
into overseas markets— while also 
encouraging current exporters to 
boost their activities— they often 
part company on the question of 
what steps are required to ac- 
complish this. 

Businessmen contend that, al- 
though the Commerce Department 
is working hard to raise our export 
level, certain policies of the Justice 
and Treasury Departments and 
Federal Trade Commission have 
the opposite effect. Some Com- 
merce 1 Department officials tend to 
agree with them, at least in part. As 
a result, interdepartmental discus- 
sions hold some hope of eventually 
improving the situation. 

The key to the problem lies in a 
point made by Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, chairman of the board of 
Monsanto Chemical Company: 

"United States trade policies 
should be consistent enough so that 
industry will be encouraged to re- 
gard export trade as a continuing 
and profitable enterprise/* 

Antitrust enforcement 

The divergence between the gov- 
ernment's goal of expanding ex- 
ports and the way it applies the 
antitrust laws to foreign trade dis- 
turbs many businessmen and legal 
experts. Prof. S. Chesterfield Op- 
penheim of the University of Mich- 
igan Law School, a leading anti- 
trust authority, terms the problem 
one of "outmoded thinking about 
the jurisdictional reach of Amer- 
ican antitrust laws." 

Much of the difficulty lies in a 
nagging uncertainty on the part of 
corporate executives and their legal 
counsel as to what can and what 
can't be done in overseas operations 
without incurring antitrust prosecu- 
tion. The uncertainty over how the 
laws will be interpreted is similar 
to that which exists in domestic 
commerce, except "multiplied by 
two or three/' one lawyer com- 
ments. 



"You stand there with the sword 
of Damocles hanging over your 
head," says Alonzo B. Kight, presi- 
dent of the Borg- Warner Interna- 
tional Corporation. 

"You know that the cost of de- 
fending an antitrust action may be 
many times the profits which would 
come from a proposed venture, so 
you don't go into it. As a result, 
a large part of U. S. industry's 
portfolio of know-how stands stag- 
nant after it is used in domestic 
markets." 

U. S. antitrust laws discourage 
and in many cases prevent Amer- 
ican companies from entering profit- 
able overseas markets either di- 
rectly or through licensing or joint 
ventures, businessmen say. They 
add that foreign manufacturers are 
much more free to take full ad- 
vantage of such opportunities. 

"When an American company 
competes abroad with a foreign 
company it must comply with the 
foreign law to which the foreign 
company is subject," Mr. Sarnoff 
explains. "But our courts have held 
that the American antitrust laws 
have extraterritorial effect. As a 
result, the American company also 
must comply with the American 
law, to which the foreign company 
is immune, 

"To illustrate, American com- 
panies encounter obstacles under 
our antitrust laws if they participate 
with other American companies or 
with foreign companies in joint 
research, development, or market- 
ing programs abroad, or in the al- 
location of foreign marketing areas 
with such companies. Foreign com- 
panies are not faced with these 
obstacles. 

"The net result is that foreign 
revenues, which American com- 
panies could obtain, go to foreign 
competition." 

A U. S> company with special- 
ized know-how may see an opportu- 
nity to expand into overseas markets 
by licensing a Japanese firm to make 
its product with machinery and 
components exported from this 
country. Under the antitrust laws, 
however, the American firm cannot 
prohibit the licensee from selling 
the product in the U. S. market. 
It must either forgo the opportuni- 
ty or run the risk of building com- 
petition in its own home market. 
This is only one of a number of 
ways in which the antitrust laws 
frustrate export expansion. 

Businessmen urge either an over- 
haul or a more realistic interpreta- 
tion of the antitrust laws as they 
apply to overseas operations, Mr. 
SarnofT has proposed creation of a 
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federal agency separate from the 
Justice Department and FTC with 
authority to grant exemption from 
antitrust regulations in foreign oper- 
ations. A similar suggestion has 
been made by the Committee on 
International Trade and Investment 
of the American Bar Association 
Section of International and Com- 
parative Law. Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
of New York intends to push in 
this session of Congress his bill 
calling for a re-examination of the 
antitrust statutes as one part of 
an effort to expand foreign trade. 

There has been some evidence 
recently of a more sympathetic at- 
titude on the part of the Justice 
Department and the FTC. The 
new federal antitrust chief, Assistant 
Attorney Genera] William H. Or- 
rick, Jr., has stated that he will ex- 
tend the government's advance 
clearance procedure, now used in 
merger cases, to problems arising 
from antitrust law application to 
foreign commerce, FTC Chairman 
Paul Rand Dixon says that his 
agency will give advisory opinions 
on proposed operations under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, which exempts 
multicompany export assoeia lions 
from some antitrust restrictions. 
Businessmen term these proposals 
a step in the right direction, but 
far from a complete answer to the 
problem. 

Tax policy 

Certain provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1962 also run counter to the 
government's expressed goal of en- 
couraging export expansion, busi- 
ness leaders point out. 

The Act requires that income 
earned abroad by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of U. S. companies be 
taxed currently. Prior to the Act 
corporations were able to hold such 
income abroad for reinvestment and 
expansion, with the income subject 
to tax only after it was later re* 
turned to the parent corporation. 
Foreign companies still enjoy this 
important advantage. 

The outflow of dollars from this 
country to build plants abroad up- 
sets Treasury Department officials 
and others concerned over its short- 
range effect on our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 

Taking a longer-range view, how- 
ever, businessmen point out that 
overseas investments stimulate ex- 
ports in most cases. This benefits 
the balance of payments, as does 
the later return of earnings from 



overseas investment, which often 
exceed the original investment in 
a relatively short period of time 
Export expansion comes about 
through materials, machinery, and 
components shipped to an affiliated 
operation overseas. The greater 
penetration of the foreign market 
which results often leads to in- 
creased exports of finished products 
from the U. S. 

"We would much prefer to serve 
world markets from our U. S. 
plants/* Mr. Copeland says. "But 
this choice is governed to a large 
extent by factors out of our control. 

"In the developed markets, the 
success of an export program some- 
times leads to a level of business 
which justifies local manufacture, 
and customers become increasingly 
insistent on a local source of 
supply. 

'Since there are other potential 
producers in each of our product 
lines, a competitor will build a plant 
there if we don't In the developing 
countries there are other factors- 
close government control of the 
economy which closes the border to 
imports when the first local pro- 
ducer is established, tariffs and 
other trade restrictions. 

"The point is that the export 
business in both these areas will be 
lost in any event. But if we build 
the plant, we lose the market to 
ourselves, 

"Actually, the establishment of 
foreign manufacture may well 
strengthen exports from the United 
States as well as reinforce our 
market position." 

As an illustration of this, Mr, 
Copeland says, announcement of 
du Pont's synthetic rubber and 
acrylic fiber plants in Europe several 
years ago resulted in increased ex- 
port sales of about $63 million by 
the time the plants went into opera- 
tion, an amount far exceeding their 

"To be sure, a new foreign plant 
displaces some exports upon start 
up," he adds. "But usually foreign 
plants make only one or two types 
of a product line. By holding our 
customers through local manufac- 
ture, we create demand for other 
types of the same product which 
are manufactured only in the United 
States. For example, even though 
our foreign operating investment 
has more than doubled in the past 
five years, our exports have risen 
from $144 million to about $200 
million" 

Trade negotiations 

In seeking hard-headed bargain- 
ing at the forthcoming GATT ne- 
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Webster defines the Nth degree as "the utmost." 
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With their 18.7 to 1 Compression Ratio and Needle- Valve 
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gotiations, businessmen are more 
likely to be satisfied with the gov- 
ernment's performance than on the 
questions of antitrust and tax 
policy. 

"My guess is that our bargaining 
will be a good deal tougher and 
more realistic than in the past," 
says Fred C, Foy, board chairman 
of the Koppers Company. "Unfortu- 
nately, it comes at a time when the 
Common Market has formed a 
tight community. It's ironic that 
the European countries, which were 
formerly advocates of free trade, 
now lean the other way and arc less 
willing than the U. S. to lift re- 
strictions/' 

Dr. Thomas says: 

"There should be hard bargain- 
ing to get true reciprocity in terms 
of export advantages gained by all 
parties." Equal reduction of tariffs 
by both sides does not necessarily 
achieve equality in new export op- 
portunities. 

For example, little would be ac- 
complished by getting a concession 
in a product line where Europeans 
will soon be supplying their own 
needs. 

Executives also urge that U. S. 
negotiators seek a reduction in non- 
tariff barriers the various foreign 
laws, administrative regulations, and 
practices which are becoming in- 
creasingly serious impediments to 
American exporters. 

Knowledgeable company officials 
point out that in past tariff rounds 
foreign negotiators have worked very 
closely with industry representatives 
from their countries. This industry- 
government cooperation has given 
them an important advantage in 
dealing with thousands of highly 
technical and obscure materials and 
helped them gain significant trade 
concessions. American businessmen 
emphasize the need for a similar 
close partnership with U. S. nego- 
tiators. 

Surveying the question of where 
we go from here in trying to ex- 
pand our trade in foreign markets. 
Carl J. Gilbert, board chairman of 
The Gillette Company, perhaps 
best summarizes the view of many 
business leaders: 

"If we're going to be a world 
trading nation, we must act like 
one. 

"Both business and government 
have to face up to the necessity of 
leaving behind us policies devoted 
only to domestic trade and domestic 
political considerations/' END 
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From 3M: Case History No. 709 

Leading chemical company saves 
$ 2 per letter on correspondence! 




The versaMo THtRMQ-FAX "Secretary" Copying Machu 



Union Carbide Corp., named America's second largest 
chemical firm, uses an assortment of ttme and money- 
saving devices to cut costs and increase office efficiency. 
One of these is the "Short Note Reply" system which 
increases executive efficiency, cuts clerical costs and 
speeds communications. Company executives estimate 
savings at J2 for every tetter! ■ This is just one way 
Union Carbide cuts office paperwork costs. In one 
division, the order department has increased its effi- 



nates chelation lime, typing. (if>of reading ind rereading 

ciency about 50% over a previous method. In another 
division, projection transparencies that formerly cost 
$3.50 each are made with a THERMO- FAX Brand 
Copying Machine for 20 cents! ■ Wherever business 
requirements demand fast, always-accurate copies, 
THERMOFAX infrared Copying Machines cannot be 
equalled for speed, low cost and top quality You get 
a sharp, easy to read copy on white bond weight 
paper in just four seconds! Copies come out dry; no 




Letter* arc answered in lon^and. copied on THAKMQ I 
"Secretary' inrj mailed a* reply. Original i» filtd 



inks, powders or messy chemicals necessary. ■ Your 
3M/THERMOFAX Products representative has hun 
dreds of case histories on Me. He will analyze your 
present office procedures without cost or obligation. 
He will use tested 3M/THERM0-FAX Products tech 
niques and his own training to recommend improved 
methods designed to solve your specific problems 
Just a phone call puts his facilities and experience 
to work for you. Or use the coupon below 




COMPANY 



Thermo-Fax 

BRAND PRODUCTS 
r* wn mm iu * i <«m ***** 0 m (m 



THERMO FAX Brand Products, 3M Company 
Oept. DCN 14, Saint Pauf 19, Minnesota 
Gentlemen; Please send me more free information about 3M/ 
THERMO f AX office procedures 
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How to get 
men you want 



These tactics and strategies 
will improve your recruiting 



The average cost of hiring college graduates is 
now more than $1,300 per head. 

The turnover rate for recruits is high— reaching as 
much as 75 per cent during the first five years in 
some com pa nits. 

Good strategy can cut your recruiting cost artrl 
help you retain good men after you hire them. 

Furthermore, smart strategy and aggressive tactics 
will give you an edge in the hot competition for the 
better graduates. 

This is true whether you are searching for dozens 
of men t or whether you only want to hire a few. In 
cither case, this is the time to be thinking about your 
recruiting among spring graduates. Advance planning 
of your campaign is important 

Today's college graduate is faced with a sellers' 
market for his services. 

More technical staff work, increased technical 
management, and expanded demand for accountants, 
engineers, writers, pharmacists, scientists, mathema- 
ticians, and liberal arts majors have made any de- 
gree in any field an asset that is useful to some em- 
ployer. 

Research into the recruiting process conducted at 
the University of Michigan shows that five key steps 
comprise the strategy of the most successful com- 
panics recruiting on the campus today. 

1. They have done some sophisticated manpower 
planning. 

2. They have picked and trained men to serve as 
campus reeru iters. 

3. They centralize the recruiting effort inside the 
tu rn and upon the colleges visited. 

4. They have prepared complete and attractive bro- 
chures and other literature for their recruiters. 

5* They are researching and measuring their effec- 
tiveness. 



Let's look at each of these key elements in the 
strategy of recruiting. 

Manpower planning 

College recruiting is often an investment in human 
capital, successful recruiters say, with the significant 
payoff some five to 10 years ahead. 

Manpower planning for more than one year ahead 
then becomes essential to building a strong recruiting 
program. Without such long-range strategy, the pro 
gram blows hot and cold. The company which comes 
back year after year has a distinct leverage over the 
in-and-out firm that stops visiting and hiring when 
things look a little slow on the sales curve. 

Manpower planning when well done should be 
based upon real needs, and the ideal would be to 
hire just the right number, and have working jobs 
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for every one of them. Tin's would result only from 
long- range forecasts of the business, and a level rate 
of growth and stability of business. 

Since such forecasts are not always possible, it is 
often necessary that men be hired for trainee posi- 
tions, so that they will be available if and when they 
are needed. 

Who should recruit? 

Interviews with the students themselves, as well 
as studies of results of specific firms, shows that the 
experienced recruiter usually gets more good men in 
his bag than the novice. Managing the campus inter- 
view, operating within the university's placement 
office rules, and adjusting to the youngsters is a job 
for which a man should be trained by experienced 
old hands. Here are some guides which have worked 
lor many firms: 

Personnel interviewers and able employment men 
who know the jobs being filled do better than line 
managers who know the job details but can't inter- 
views 

Age—old or young— is no barrier to being a good 
interviewer or to getting acceptance from the young 
sters. 

A person who is well informed, warm, and friendly 
to young people and is trained in the procedures of 
campus recruiting makes the best recruiter among 
line managers. 

Central coordination 

When the company has more than one division 
going to the colleges their visits should be coordi- 
nated by one central agency or communications cen- 
ter. Nothing is worse for the company image on 
campus than the kind of incident that happened last 
year in one eastern school 

During a single week representatives of three divi- 
sions of the same company arrived on campus, each 
unknown to the others. They had different stories 
about opportunities in the firm, the kinds of jobs 
available, and dilTerent salary schedules. When con- 
fronted by the students with these inconsistencies, 
I hey admitted that they didn't know the other people 
were corning to campus, and further added that they 
didn't even know the other people. 

The students being interviewed drew the conclu- 
sion that this company was not well organized, at 
least in its recruiting, and accordingly wouldn't be 
a good career site. 

Brochure is important 

A good brochure which is complete and has sales 
appeal will go a long way toward getting the right 
students to interview. 

One study at Michigan of 134 large company bro- 
chures showed that only 10 per cent had complete 
enough information to permit a curious student to 
decide whether or not he would find an interview 
with the visiting recruiter worthwhile. 

The brochure should include information on Hat 
company, its products, its ma jor divisions, the kinds 
of jobs available, qualifications of people sought, and 
where they would be working, The students-con 
nary to popular talk aren't nearly as interested in 
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information on security and benefits as some critics 
say, A simple statement in brief form that the com- 
pany has the customary benefits and is competitive 
with other employers will suffice. 

One interesting fact noted was that practically no 
brochures even mentioned the subject of work or 
otherwise indicated that the students might have to 
contribute something, The major exception was the 
brochure of an accounting firm which laid it right 
on the line. The applicant was told he'd really have 
to put out, work long hours, do some traveling, and 
be away from home over week ends during the rush 
season. They lost no applicants for their candor, and 
prevented upsetting some young employes later on. 

Using research 

The smarter recruiting firms are doing research 
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into their own effectiveness to improve their strategy. 
For example, they know how their salary offers com 
pare with others. 

They know how effectively they are attracting the 
best students. They poll those who turn them down 
to discover why. They also belong to such groups as 
the College Placement Association to share data 
with other firms. 

Here are some of the guides to strategy which have 
l>een uncovered by such research: 

The better students from the Bachelor's level class 
are headed for graduate school. This means that the 
general level of applicants at the Bachelor's level 
will be lower in the future, and the better ones are 
found at the Master's level 

You'll probably interview one full day i typically 
eight to 10 interviews * before you find one appli- 
cant you'd like to invite, into the home office for 
further visits. 

Practically all companies now pay the full price 
of the home office visit for attractive students found 
during interviews. 

Only a minority are using psychological tests in 
selection of college graduates. 

You'll typically interview about 150 students to 
find 15 you'd like to invite to the office for detailed 
interviews. Out of this you'll learn that 10 are worth 
making an offer. Of this 10. you con count on hiring 
five to seven. 

Interviews conducted with 1,100 students imme- 
diately after their campus recruiting interview indi- 
cates that there are certain tactics in the recruiting 
process that pay off. 

These six tactical areas are: 

1. Stick to the placement office routines at the school. 

2. Have a planned pattern to your interview. 





3- Don't use stress or pressure. 

4. Let the student talk at least half the time. 

5. Let him know your decision as soon as feasible. 

6. Have a well planned and smoothly executed com- 
pany visit outlined before you invite anybody to 
the firm. 

To Look at each in turn: 

Stick to routine 

Most colleges have a placement o/Ticer who is re- 
sponsible for managing your visit to the campus. 
He handles hundreds of recruiters yearly, and has 
an on-the-spot knowledge of the school, its curricu- 
lum, most of the graduating students, and the fac- 
ulty. He should be relied upon for fixing schedules, 
finding interview space, arranging faculty visits, and 
handling your literature. He should not be counted 
on to give you special information not available to 
other companies about individual students, apprais- 
ing students* potential, nor practices of other firms. 

Tn some schools, by special arrangement, you can 
look at the resumes of all registered students going 
through the placement service in advance of your 
interview. Not all permit this. In any event, any 
attempt to go directly to the students, by-passing 
the placement office, is usually fruitless. Eighty per 
cent of the students who take jobs in business go 
through the placement office. 

Have a planned pattern 

The most effective campus interviewers have a plan 
for their interview. It includes these major elements: 

A couple of minutes of small talk. 

A brief run-through of the student s resume i which 
has been provided by the placement office with your 
schedule > . 

The stud* nt tells about his interests. 

The recruiter describes his openings. 

The recruiter and the students ask questions of one 




"You can't really expect salesmen 
to accept quota increases..." 





"Why not?" 




If you do business in new construction, you can show 
your salesmen (and your dealers, too) why their quotas 
keep going up. 

In this industry, management can measure how much 
potential new business is in each territory — can even 
tell the sales force the names and addresses of the 
prospects that have to be seen. 



Hundreds of companies like yours rely on Objective 
Market Data from Dodge to set quotas that reflect 
actual potential — not just last year's sales. 

Dodge Objective Market Data also helps you meas- 
ure sales performance — make short term forecasts of 
future demand — improve selling effectiveness at all 
levels. Find out how - mail the coupon, today. 



I DODGE 

|B CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
IzST-.li CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 



F. W, Dodge Company 
330 V/. 42nd Street 
Nev*York, N r Y. 10036 

I'd like to have your booklet, "How 
to Improve Sales Effectiveness in 
the New Construction Market," 
and other details on how Dodge 
can help us sell more effectively. 
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another in the line of their interests. The pattern 
shouldn't be a fixed check list that must be com- 
pleted come hell or high water. It should he flexible, 
to permit natural conversation. 

Avoid pressure 

The recruiter who tries to apply OSS techniques 
on campus usually gets a cold reception. The word 
gets around the halls thai this is an unpleasant sit- 
uation and the students cancel scheduled visits. 

There are no valid measures which show that stress 
in the interview weeds out the less able students. 
More often it merely opens the door to the campus 
bluffers who have verbal aplomb when confronted 
with authority. 

The hostile questioner usually causes the student 
to decide that this company isn't going to be a 
pleasant place to work. 

L&t student talk 

The worst rating received by any recruiter was the 
pitchman who talked for 28 out of the 30 minutes 
allowed for the interview. 

The student often has some special information 
which he feels he would like to tell, such as his sp 
cial army experience or extra-curricular jobs that 
might qualify him. He also wants time to give full 
answers to questions. 

Being responsive to student comments by nodding 
assent or simple acknowledgements of statements 
witli the implication that you'd like to hear more 
will make this drawing out process easy, even if 
you're not a professional interviewer. 

You'll also discover that the more you let the stu- 
dent talk the more you'll learn about him, his expe- 
rience, his maturity, and his thought processes. You 
can arrive at some judgment 4 ; from this about his 




communications skill his poise in interviews, and 
estimate how well he might fit into your company. 

Tell him your decision 

Often you can't let a student know your decision 
immediately, but in any event you should tell him 
just when he will bear from you, and what the next 
step is. 

In some instances it may be apparent during the 
interview that no possible job can be found for the 
student. Where it is totally impossible, it's best to 
terminate the interview as gracefully as possible. 

On the other hand you may find such a paragon 
that you want to assure yourself that he makes a 
company visit. In such cases you may try to make 
a date on the spot. Some companies even equip their 
recruiters with airline ticket books so that they can 
write one out and hand it to the student. This re- 
duces the shrinkage in results which may result from 
a delay in getting off a follow-up letter later on. 

Plan the company visit 

The company visit by selected students is often 
the source of frustration and loss of candidates which 
the company would like to have hired. The well exe 
cuted plan will include many of the following: 

A definite invitation for a specific date, and some 
information about management. 

Have a home office host ( some companies have a 
roster of alumni of various schools to act as spon 
sors) to meet him upon arrival at the office and 
guide him through the day. 

Keep him scheduled during the day without long 
delays, but don't run it so tight he doesn't have 
time to breathe. 

Have him meet the man he might work for and 
let him see the job or type of work he'd be doing. 

Testing is often done during the home office visit. 

If your staff likes him, and you can make him 
an offer before he leaves, tell him he will be getting 
a firm offer in writing within a sj>ecified time. Don't 
press too hard for an immediate answer at that time; 
he may have other offers to check into, and might 
refuse rather than miss investigating them all. 

Draw a check while he is there to reimburse his 
out-of-pocket expense. 

Statistics from the colleges indicate that the short- 
age of trained men will get worse during the next 
decade. It's not enough to have been a long standing 
recruiter; your firm must constantly study its tech- 
niques, just as it would in sales and purchasing. 
Without this constant updating of technique and 
system the costs of hiring will rise and the results 
will be less and less adequate. Treating the problem 
in the two areas of strategy and tat ties will give you 
a distinct advantage. 

—GEORGE S. ODIORNK 

Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations 
University of Michigan 

REPRINTS of "How to Get Men You Want" may 
be obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100 1 or $90 
per thousand postpaid from Nations Business, 16L~> 
H St.. N.W.. Washington, D. C, 20006. Please en- 
close remittance with order. 
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There'd be no question 
this one is best... 

Uoih machines are much more than electric adders. 

They can multiply. And even divide-without the need for 
reciprocals. And, of eourse. both also subtract. 

In other words, each one is almost a calculator without 
being anywhere near an electric calculator in cost. 

Bui which one is best? 

Well, the Remington 4, here on the left, is by far the most 
sought after. Us keyboard arrangement is considered the 
most modern. And it's faster than the fastest operator, 
ut some businessmen tend to prefer the Remington 



if it werent for this one 

The one on this side. Its keyboard is set up like a ledger 
page for easy accuracy. And it has two total bars, two add 
bars. Both increase speed. And* so does this.,. 

Take a nice round number. Such as $700,000.00. Touch 
the correct 7 'key and all the 0's print themselves. 

See then, the fU nunc; ton 4 and 5 are so different and so 
practical, who knows which is truly best in your case? Only 
you. So: when can you give us your verdict? 

OFFICE MACHINES 

tfVWOM Of I+IMXV HAND COfffQRAtJOM 



FULL 
SERVICE 

truckleasing 

* # * 

Pick a Plan 

lhat fHs your 

Purse and Purpose: 
- NO CAPITAL TIMJP! 
i NO UPKEEP WORRIES! 
• NO "SURPRISE" INVOICES 






LEASE A NEW 
CHEVROLET 
or other fina 
truck 



© REASONS 
WHY 




is your BEST 

TRUCKLEASING 
CHOICE 

...in this age of 
Specialization 

NATION ALB ASE 

meets your needs for: 

• an expert TRANSPORTATION 

engineer 

• a SHOP SERVICE specialist 

• a proper FINANCING 
method and source 

See Yellow Paget or writ*. 

Send for Lexicon — Explaining 
off form* of tfuckloaung! 

A natioriwidm nefworfc of 
locally owned, nationally 
experienced affilioi*%, 

NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

Swift* princij>»l o* tht United S<*tn ifhJ C*n*U 
r23 E Jack ion Blvd., Soil* 6-1, Chicago 4 ' 
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to Southeast Asia. In other words, 
imports should not be confined 
preponderantly to the U. S. 

I am aware that we have to face 
a transitional period, in which we 
would hope to attain a change of 
our economic structure to heavy and 
more sophisticated industries. 

During this period a certain 
amount of deficit In our balance-of- 
payments position would be un- 
avoidable until such time as we can 
sophisticate our economic structure, 
to align our industries more to the 
advanced European countries- 
Otherwise, there is a considerable 
amount of pressure from the de- 
veloping countries, such as in the 
field of textiles and so on. 

Are you worried about the size of 
this deficit in Japan's balance of* 
payments? 

I'm rather optimistic about that. 

During this transition, Japan's 
technological ability will be capable 
of modernizing our economic struc- 
ture. 

Another basis for my optimism 
is in what you might call the terms 
of trade. 

It is generally agreed that the 
industrial countries have an advan- 
tage because they are able to buy 
relatively cheap raw materials, and 
freight is cheap. 

Conversely, their costs of prod- 



ucts and labor costs are relatively 
high. In the case of Japan, we are 
glad to say there is still an abund- 
ance of skilled labor, and a surplus 
of skilled and industrious labor 
which could he drawn from the 
rural sector of our economy. 

How big a market do you and other 
Japanese businessmen see in com- 
munist China? 

My conclusion is that not too 
much can l>e expected of our trade 
with the China mainland. The basic 
reason is that the trade of China, 
being a communist country, is 
completely state controlled, where- 
as ours is free trade. So there is 
difficulty in trying, for example, to 
export some goods to China, and, 
in return for this, to buy certain 
products from China, 

As a parenthetical remark, there 
is no question, I believe, in the 
superiority of the free economy over 
the communist-type economy. 

To that extent, I don't entirely 
agree with expending too much 
nervous energy in trying to restrict 
trade with communist countries. 
Not only China, but Soviet Russia. 

Trade with them, although it 
might give them a slight advantage, 
will certainly, in the long run, bring 
them closer to a more moderate, a 
more cooperative attitude than if 
we were too restrictive in trade. 
They are hound to appreciate, 
through contact and through trade, 
the superiority of a free economy 
as opposed to their own. END 
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opinion— I think the discipline ot 
the trade unions may be more lax 
under a Labor government than 
it is under a Conservative. 

What industries are on the move in 
the form of expanded exports, greater 
efficiency? 

The engineering and electrical 
industries, which are the expanding 
industries in Great Britain. The 
electronic components field is very 
active. Scientific intruments is very 
active. We have the old standby, 
the auto industry, which is progress- 
ing at a good rale and turning out 
some good cars. There have been 
some great successes in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry, particular- 
ly in America: the Viscount and the 
now BA-111 on which orders have 
been given. 

What will exports be to the United 
States in the coming year? 



The United States is our largest 
single market; eight per cent of 
British exports go to the United 
States. One would hope, therefore, 
that one could increase sales to the 
United States. 

British exporters are frightened 
by the American market. It is a long 
way away, and there have been 
many instances in which success has 
been penalized. Psychologically, 
there are tilings which people don't 
like: uncertainty of the evaluation 
systems for duty, the escape clause 
procedure, the antidumping meas- 
ures, the Buy- America Act. All 
these things are uncertainties. Peo- 
ple don't like spending a lot for 
sales promotion in a country where 
it is going to take two or three 
years to get the investment back. 

With the American balance-of- 
payments problem, there will be 
emphasis on export from America 
to the rest of the world. America 
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The Sterling Lumber Company, Folsom, California / Butler Builder: California Steel Buildings, Oakland, California, 




Clear spon interior of The Five County Formers Association, 

Gork&dole. Mississippi, provides more room for profit. 
Butler Builder: Miller Engineering Company, Inc., Clorksdale. 



Butler's new low-cost ''wofehou*e-in-a-package'\* new Ponl-frame building that goes 
up by the clock at loweit cost. All parts are precisely formed, cut and pre-punched; 
nothing to cut or measure. A few men with hand toot* can put it up in hours* 



Only Butler's selection of building systems 
can pinpoint your warehousing needs 



All-purpose performance is too much to expect of any single 
warehouse building system! A structure designed for lowest 
first cost can be profitable for one operation, costly for the 
next. Your particular operation may call for the finest in 
light, dry protection. coupJed with lowest maintenance costs. 
Your reasons can be as varied as Butler's choice of pre- 
engineered metal building systems! 

That's why Butler offers not just one or two systems, but 
more than all the other metal building manufacturers put 
together! There's new Panl-Frame*, a complete warehouse- 
in-a-package at the lowest cost ever. (The panel is the build- 
ing!) Then, there is clear-span, rigid-frame construction that 
gives you more pay-space, lets you add overhead utilities and 
doors without expensive reinforcing. Wedge-beam t for flush 
sidewall columns, full , uniform sidewall clearance. MRF, for 
maximum spaciousness in really Irtg interiors, with a mini- 
mum of slender columns. In a Butler the framework is de- 
signed around your work flow. 

The same is true of wall systems. Butler gives you a choice 
ul six imality levels, in many sizes and shapes. All factory- 
fabricated to give you quality and cost control in every de- 
tail. Three of these wall systems can be field-insulated and 
three are factory-insulated and color-finished inside and out, 
for maximum precision and efficiency. For example. Butler's 
new F-103 cover panel gives you an entirely new dimension 
in building efficiency! Just one-inch thick, this new foamed- 




Really big ipoce ot loweit cost it provided by this Butler MRF building 
fof W. P. Fuller & Compony, Union City, California 
Butler Builder: California Steel Buildings, Ooklond, California 

in-place panel has an over-all U-factor of 10 as tested at 
Penn State University. 

Yet, the new F-103 may or may not be just rifcht for your 
particular needs and budget. Only Butler, with the widest 
choice of fully integrated pre-engineered building systems 
can provide the tailored*to-order value you need for maxi- 
mum cost control, Ask your Butler Builder to show you the 
difference! He's in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings." or 
'Buildings. Metal " Ask too, about Butler s finance formula 
for progress, terms up to 10 years. Or write direct. 

♦Patent pending Trademark applied lor, 
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Safes Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

/456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings ■ Plastic Panels • Equipment for farming, 

Tramporration, Sulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising • Contract Manufacture 
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Pointers for Progress has brought you, we hope, 
useful information about the activities of your trade 
or professional association. Our goal for the past few 
years has been to show how associations help business 
to grow and prosper. 

It's a two-way street. Now associations would like 
your views toward the effectiveness of their activities 
and programs conducted on behalf of business and the 
professions. 

To let us know what you think, just check the boxes 
below and mail your ballot . 



Pointers for Progress 

1615 K Street N.W., Washington, D. C, 2G0O6 

I (my company] supports its associations, (Please check 
type of association) . . . 

Professional Service 

Manufacturer Distribution Other 

The activities of the principal association in my field are worth 
(Chech one) . , y 



Gold Silver Junk 

The service performed of most value to me or to my company is . 



r 

Meetings 

Publications 
and Public 
Relations 




Government 
Relations 



Advert rsing 
and 

Marketing 



Statistics 
and 

Research 



Other 



My one best thought for how associations can improve 



RUNGE 

continued 

will soon come to realize that if 
one wants to increase one's exports, 
the only possible way to do it is to 
make one's own country more avail- 
able for goods from the rest of the 
world. It is a two-way affair. You 
can't increase exports without in- 
creasing imports. 

Besides airplanes and automobiles, 
what products have good prospects 
tor U. S. sales? 

There is good scope for the food 
trades and the clothing trade, of 
course. I think it is over the whole 
range of industry. Both consumer 
and capital goods. Costs are very 
competitive in the capital goods 
market 

Will British exports do well in other 
markets of the world? Or will they 
suffer from increased attempts by 
the U. S. t Germany, France, to export 
more goods? 

It is our experience that one's 
most successful markets are the al- 
ready developed countries. So long, 
therefore, as liberality in trading is 
continued by the Common Market 
and the United States, I don't think 
the efforts of other people who come 
into th* 1 export market are going to 
reduce the markets that Britain has 
had in the past 

Do you think the United States econ 
omy will continue to expand? 

The United States economy has 
been expanding too slowly during 
the past year. It hasn't expanded 
at a much greater rate, percentage- 
wise, than Great Britain has re 
cently. I don't think that's fast 
enough. A minimum rate that the 
United States should look at is 
four per cent per year. 

What are the prospects for future 
East-West trade? 

Well -this is industry speaking- 
we will get our trade where we can 
find it. 

That's not to say, of course, that 
as a political animal, one would 
be in favor of giving strategic ad* 
vantages to a potential enemy. 

Will East-West trade expand or will it 
remain about the same? 

It is bound to expand. The more 
fully advanced Russia becomes, the 
more she will want to extend her 
trade. I see no reason at all why 
trade shouldn't expand and make its 
contribution towards world peace. 

END 
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Why Gerald Wilkinson uses a postage 

meter for 14 pieces of mail a day— 



SWEEPING CHANGES 

continued from page 25 

ed States, will greatly expand. Cer- 
tainly the amount of research 
directed toward the public sector 
of the economy will continue to 
predominate. 

Just as the defense problems of 
the country have become increas- 
ingly complex, requiring a high- 
level scientific and technological 
attack, so too the sociological and 
environmental problems of our so- 
ciety require high-level technical 
sophistication. 

Just as defense-centered entre- 
preneurs have worked closely with 
the government to carry out the 
advanced research and develop- 
ment needed to meet complex 
military problems, it is likely that 
business entrepreneurs will form 
new relationships with other gov- 
ernment agencies to carry forward 
large-scale programs in such areas 
as: 

1. Re-equipping and improving 
the U. S. educational system. 

2. Re-equipping U. S. hospital 
and medical care facilities with 
appropriate automated equip 
ment, including electronic mon- 
itoring and diagnostic systems. 

3. Oceanologieal research and de- 
velopment programs. 

4. Lunar and planetary explora- 
tion and possible colonization. 

5. World-wide weather prediction 
and control systems, 

6. Reconstruction of obsolescent 
cities, incorporating not only 
modernized housing, but also 
new standards of civic beauty 
and utility of facilities. 

7. Nationwide water resource 
management, including water 
desalinization plants, river val- 
ley development, flood control 
and ground water conservation, 

8. Fundamental scientific explora- 
tion requiring extensive re- 
search equipment and facilities 
such as radio-telescopes, high- 
energy accelerators and com- 
puter-supported medical lab- 
oratories. 

9. Supersonic transport aircraft 

10. A nuclear-powered surface and 
subsurface merchant marine. 

11. Automated highway systems. 

12. Free world economic develop- 
ment programs on a more 
massive scale, 

13. Nation-wide standardized traf- 
fic control systems for air, sea 
and land transportation. 

Ill is list is representative of the 
major non military scientific and 
technological programs that can 



This rubber stamp business was 
built on service. "Copy in at 1 1 a*nv, 
stumps ready by 2 p.m.," reads the 
window legend. Says Mr, Wilkinson, 
"This is a detail business, and any 
time we can duck more detail, we do. 
Our postage bill runs about $14 a 
month- nine or ten letters a day, and 
four or five rubber stamps, mailed 
in small cloth sacks with shipping 
labels. I like a postage meter because 
it gets mailing done fast. And we 
don't have to stock or slick stamps." 

Success hi I people favor a postage 
merer instead of tedious stamp 
sticking, and safeguarding adhesive 
stamps and pre-stamped envelopes. 
With a meter, you print postage as 
it is needed, directly on the envelope; 
or on special tape for parcel post. 
You al\va\s have the ritiht stamp. 
Mailing is easier, faster, neater. 

The meter is set by the postofTicc 
tor as much postage as you want to 
buy. It provides positive protection 



± Pitney -Bowes 

^ Originator of the 
~ Postage Meter 



from loss, damage, misuse; gives you 
automatic postage accounting. And 
with every meter stamp, you can 
print your own ad, if you want one. 




Pirney-Bowes DM postage meter 
is the small desk model, made for the 
small mailer, that every small business 
can afford. Costs only 30> per day 
—and worth it for its convenience 
and efficiency. Twelve other models 
for larger mailers, Ask any of I*B s 
170 offices for a demonstration! 

F«EE: New booklet, "8 Questions to Ask 
Yourself About Your Use of the US. 
Mails" plus handy chart of latest postal 
rates. Send coupon. 



Pitney -Bowes, inc. 
1359 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904 

Phase send free booklet and 
postal rate chart. 

Name 

A ddreSM __ 
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THERMO COR E — 
REZNOR'S new basic 
heating component , . , 
prodtooei hoat instantly . . . 
automatical! y . . . more 
economical I v . . in sizes 
50 to 400,000 Btuh . . . 
.irtvssorv components arr> 
added for all heating /cool- 
ing requirements ... in- 
stalls inside or on-the-roof, 
f,ook for REZNOR in the 
Yellow Paw*. 
Write today for 
latest Catalog SP&3-2 



III 


BELL & GOSSETT INC. 

REZNOR DIVISION 


Dept NB 1-4. 


MERCER, PENNSYLVANIA 





keep beffer records for 

BIGGER PROFITS! 

Ljihcm Time Recorder discouratio urdinevs, 
ptimfnalM disputes, speeds tip lime computations, 
reduces clerical errors, and lets vou spot quickly 
where time is beinft uastcd or lost on the job. 
Precision-built ;md with many outstanding fea- 
tures. La them is (he finest Time Recorder in its 
field. And, yet, it costs iess to buy than a good 
typewriter. Mail coupon today for full details. 



LATHIM TIME RECORDER CO 



2134 Monetto Bivd . N. W , AilonFo Go 30310 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me in- 
formation and prices about the Lathcm 4000. 
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SWEEPING CHANGES 

continued 

be expected to open new business 
opportunities in the future. 

Education and retraining 

By 1975 educational curricula 
will be coordinated from nursery 
school through university. By that 
time the nation's more elaborate 
educational facilities will be used 
to the fullest by extending the 
school year, particularly for sec- 
ondary school and university stu- 
dents. Facilities wiU be shared 
among different school levels and 
with industry -sponsored training 
programs, 

in 1975 the design of new school 
facilities will be flexible enough to 
accommodate the nongraded class 
with groupings according to in- 
tellectual ability; the teacher who 
serves as a team leader in one 
subject and team member in an- 
other; the interrelated use of a 
variety of equipment and methods 
for different purposes; a diversi- 
fied time schedule convenient to 
subject and differing individual 
requirements; intensive courses for 
those who desire refresher studies 
to qualify them for re-entry into 
professional fields, especially wom- 
en whose child-bearing and child- 
rearing years have intervened; 
special provisions for handling in- 
creasing numbers of foreign stu- 
dents, and increased international- 
ization of higher education at the 
graduate level through expanded 
exchange programs and overseas 
campuses maintained by U. S. in- 
stitutions. 

The 1975 curricula will emphasize 
learning theory and fundamentals 
in early school years rather than 
specific methods to minimize re- 
training for skill changes. Educa- 
tion and vocational training will 
continue throughout life, and by 
1975 adult and correspondence- edu- 
cation enrollments will reach 45 
million to 50 million. 

Easily used, high-quality teach 
ing instruments will become com- 
mon in the home. More emphasis 
will be placed on creativity and 
how to learn, with widespread use 
of simulation devices. More ac- 
curate methods for early guidance 
of students into fields of interest 
compatible with their aptitudes 
will be developed. Equipment in 
1975 will embody refinements de- 
rived from research, miniaturiza- 
tion, new materials, the psychology 
of learning and teaching and the 
functioning of the human mind. 



No real crises can be foreseen 
in basic resources between now 
and 1975. 

The exploitation of mineral re- 
sources, including fuels, as well as 
agricultural land continues to gain 
in efficiency as technological and 
economic factors operate. Not far 
behind these traditional sources of 
energy, materials, and food are 
new sources. They include the 
atom and the sea. 

Advances in science and tech- 
nology will continue to produce 
new materials as well as increasing 
economy in the use of the resources 
from which they are derived. The 
international exchange of raw ma- 
terials for finished goods as well as 
the expansion of sources of supply 
by technological means and ex- 
ploration, will further expand our 
resource base. 

However, there are now, and 
will continue to appear, regional 
problems in such areas as water 
supply and air pollution. 

Cold war posture 

Complete peace has never exist- 
ed and probably never will. So long 
as some men want something that 
others have, and then 1 are no free- 
ly and mutually agreed upon pro- 
cedures for resolving conflicting 
views, there will be war in the 
sense of one group trying force- 
fully to bend another to its will. 

Today's cold war, resulting from 
the conflicting ideologies of com- 
munism and democracy, will con- 
tinue. 

The communist sphere of influ- 
ence is currently bounded by the 
various curtains and its expansion 
is a fundamental objective of the 
communist doctrine. 

11 is likely that further interna- 
tional blocs similar to the European 
Common Market will develop 
The historical union of have-nots 
against the haves may give rise to 
new political, regional, or racial 
groupings seeking to improve their 
positions by whatever means they 
can. 

Although far less dramatic and 
i at least immediately ) less cosih 
than hot wars, cold war challenges 
pose grave problems, which run 
deep in our society. The problems 
are especially troublesome because 
they are relatively low-key, are ex- 
traordinarily variegated in form and 
extremely protracted in nature. This 
suggests that the future may depend 
more on the inner strengths of our 
society than on the activities of any 
one or combination of prospective 
cold war antagonists. 

The degree to which the cold 
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The new sound of music is \-t*u at tin* flaminotid 





How to let your Christmas bonus trickle through your fingers. 

Each time this ne.i t year that ]'ou run your fingers over the keys of your 
Hammond Organ, and hear your own music growing surer and sweeter, 
and feel yourself ready to make o truce with your work and your world 
...you'll know this was the richest Christmas bonus you ever earned. 
You got your bonus as a reward ...you should spend it the same way. 



Shown i Hammond Model A-102 Console Organ, Cherry, 
French Provincial styling $2770 • 

*f . o, b. **cioi->\ *uMtt to chjng* »ii*oui none*. 




Hammond Organ Company 

A21 1 West Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639 
You have me interested, but I'll need more information. 



Name . 



Address . 



City . State 

QtVCi. HAMMOND OA OA* CQttFAWr fttl -14 

HAMMOND ORGAN 

muttr't mntt pfarwtu voir* 
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war will be regulated by 1975 will 
depend principally upon the de- 
gree to which the aggressive wag- 
ing of peace can be prosecuted. 
International cooperation, economic 
development, and educational- 
cultural change could prove to be 
larger programs than cold-war ac- 
tivities by 1975 under favorable 
world social-political circumstances. 

The continuing full power and 
influence of the United States and 
its allies behind these programs 
could lead to success in reducing 
cold war outbreaks despite contin- 
uing tensions, political differences, 
and economic competition. 

The momentum engendered in 
the United States during the early 
years of this century and acceler- 
ated after World War II pushed 
this nation to its place of political 
and economic leadership. Although 
this momentum may appear to slow 
during the years ahead, it will 
more likely be that the pace of 
other nations will quicken. 



Edwards, allowed unemployment 
benefits to Ford's UAW assembly 
workers in Detroit who were idled 
when the supply of essential auto- 
mobile parts was cut off by a strike 
of fellow UAW members at Ford's 
forge plant at Canton, Ohio. 

Purpose of the Canton strike was 
to put pressure on Ford to reopen a 
five-year contract following the 
Korean war. Since the Detroit 
Ford workers were part of the same 
negotiations and stood to benefit 
by the Canton strike, both Ford 
plants were construed under pre- 
vious rulings as part of a single 
establishment, and the Michigan 
workers could not qualify for jobless 
pay. 

The UAW in I960 urged the re- 
election of Justice Theodore Souris 
to "keep the Supreme Court (of 
Michigan) libera I/* Last October 
Justin- Souris appeared before a 
Senate committee in Washington 
to urge confirmation of Mr. Ed- 
wards, the former UAW official, as 
a federal judge. 

Further evidence of the impor- 
tance to unions of having friendly 
judges in strike situations is cited 
by Harry Block, vice president of 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 



It is generally agreed that the 
United States today is the most 
powerful single nation in the world 
—in terms of resources, military 
strength, potential for influencing 
the course of international affairs, 
and position of leadership in ma- 
terial and technological progress. 

Our political influence, however, 
is probably not as great as our 
economic power. U. S. economic 
dominance will not be seriously 
threatened by 1975, but new eco- 
nomic blocs will emerge which will 
change international trade. 

The millennium will not arrive 
by 1975. However, the United 
States is learning faster than time 
is passing that politics is "the art 
of the possible." Increased com- 
petition will prod the U. S. into 
further advances and these will be 
made most effectively in the areas 
that are possible: international 
political cooperation within and 
outside of the United Nations, 
economic coordination and accom- 
modation rather than ruinous du- 
plications, and searches toward 
goals that represent partnerships 
rather than domination. END 



He told a union convention that 
IUE members involved in a long 
strike against Westinghouse Corpo- 
ration lost between S5 million and 
96 million in unemployment bene- 
fits "because* our political action 
didn't go far enough . , . and elect 
proper judges." 

Mr. Block recalled that police 
actions against strikers were con- 
trolled; a friendly governor, George 
Leader, refused to send state 
troopers; and a friendly Depart- 
ment of La bor ruled that the strike 
had become a lockout, entitling the 
strikers to benefits: but that a court 
set the ruling aside. 

The Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, the AFL-CtO's political arm, 
puts the importance of electing 
friendly judges this way: 

"What's a judge to us? 

"Ever hear of a labor injunction? 
Our people walking the bricks, 
carrying placards, handing out leaf- 
lets at the plant gates. Judge hands 
down the injunction for the com 
pany, clearing the streets. The scabs 
go through, your job is gone. 

' That used to be standard. With 
Taft-Hartley on the books, in case 
of bad times, it could be standard 
again. That puts it up to the judges. 
Fortunately, a good many of them 



are elected. To elect good judges 
our people must vote. To vote they 
must register. This is a job for all 
year round." 

Charles B. Lipsen, political di- 
rector of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, says local 
affiliates encourage members to take 
an interest in judicial candidates 
because court decisions affect their 
daily lives. 

"We remind them that judges 
have something to say about what 
they pay for the light they turn on 
the first thing in the morning,** he 
told Nation's Business. "Court 
decisions can affect their income, 
their jobs, even the taxes they pay 
after death. 

"We tell our local people they 
should get away from getting on 
the bandwagon and supporting po- 
litical hacks. They should screen 
candidates for judge and try to get 
the best available." 

Building friendiy courts 

Unionists work in various ways 
to obtain friendly courts. Besides 
trying to get friends elected, they 
assert influence on governors and 
other officials, including the Presi- 
dent. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers, 
undoubtedly had a part in the selec- 
tion of two men with past UAW 
associations for nominations to the 
federal bench. 

Mr. Edwards, police commis- 
sioner of Detroit the past two years, 
was a UAW organizer when he 
served 30 days in jail for contempt 
of court in the sit-down strike of 
the 1930*s. He seemed secure on 
the Michigan Supreme Court when 
he stepped down to head up law 
enforcement for Detroit's newly 
elected and labor-supported mayor, 
Jerome Cavanagh. 

Some observers saw in this a 
move by Mr. Reuther to prepare 
Mr. Edwards for appointment as 
director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation when J, Edgar Hoover 
retires. Mr Reuther has been un- 
happy about Mr. Hoover's concen- 
tration on anticommunist activities 
and thinks he should show more 
concern over the growth of right- 
wing movements. Mr. ReutherV 
brother Victor, head of the union's 
Washington office, says he discussed 
this with Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy and later submitted a 
written memorandum at the attor- 
ney general's request. 

When the nomination of Mr 
Rabinovitz stirred up a controversy, 
with various bar associations op- 
posing him as not qualified, the 
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A warranty in the truck industry is not 
unique to Dodge. Any make truck you buy 
will carry one sort or another. But not one 
other maker will give you the extensive 
coverage on a truck's vital moving parts 
you will get with Dodge's engine and 
drive train warranty. 

The warranty coverage* on these Dodge 
truck parts is for five years or 50.000 



miles. Other makes stop at 24 months 
or 24.000 miles. So in mileage alone, 
these Dodge truck parts are 26,000 up 
on the competition. 

But that isn't all. If you buy a Dodge 
gasoline-powered high-tonnage truck 
(model C800 or larger), the warranty 
coverage** is extended to five years or 
100,000 miles on the engine and its 



•Chrysler Corporation warrants (or 5 year* or 50,000 mllM 

Motor* Corporntlon Authored Dealer's pmco ol buuinasa, gnw 
housing, lorquti carwnrUit , transmission (I.e., case and internal 
di'iWnt (»!«,< and dflvt wheal bear Iocs ot *tn no** Dodge Truck* 
whichever comes first, (I) the anglno oil Mler ropiac&d end the 
cmnhcnoo tfont ayjtom doanod and serviced cve*y 8,000 miles, i 
services must o« performed more oiton when nttK 
ol tint required service, *nd request the dealer to i 
M Chry*l»i Cor pout lon*B warranty on oaiotlne 
repairing or replacing porta defective tn rnator ials 

Of 1800 hours ot operation, 50% up to 75-000 mile* ot lizou nours oi operation, ana j»£ up to luu.uumnosOf »ju nours ol operation, in each Instance whichever comes first this special warranty covert 
e>a ' nolnt (i.a, h block, hood and all Internal parKi, minkr- and athnti&t manifolds, liming gear*, water pump, Flywheel, flywheel housing and clutch housing, provided tho eogmo maintenance 
lorvicti* required ere performed and cerlHIed *s apecltied above. 



l&DO hgura ol operation, whichever comas first, ogelngi defects in meter lain am 
>n nnrj Perkins dlesel engines {i.e., bloc'', hutiri and Internal parts), intake man 
ports, excluding manual clutdO, l/rinsler com and all Internal porta, drive imiv 
, provided the owner hot (I) the engine oil change and universal points fowcept 
cerburptar air <Mter cleaned every second oil change and dry type carburetor air ti 
and (4) the transmission, tranifer coae* driving a*Je and seel eo-type universal f aln 
Erd due lo never o dull or regular "atop anrj go" operation. Every 6 months the pwnai 
liptof such evidence and to) the truck's than current mileage. 



internal parts. That's something else. 

We believe this is the best warranty pro- 
tection of its kind offered on any American 
truck. Talk to your dependable Dodge 
truck dealer. Ask about this warranty. 
About his prices. About his liberal new 
finance plan. And about how easy it will 
be to put a Job-Rated Dodge truck to 
work saving money for you. 



ip and win replace or repair at a Oryelor 
pump, flywheel, itywh«*< housing, clutch 
rings, universal joints, driving a«irr. and 
1 - >,,- 'J ' >' r,, v 2 i'i.>ri.'iu Of avOOO rViftat* 
replaced every 32,000 miles, the ctofleo 
changed every ?0,000 ml lav The foregoing 
i to such o dealer evidence ot perlormenco 



m ol ss»0, MO, anal UN aeries Dodge True** Is tor 5 yean 100,000 mile* ot 3000 hours of operation, whichever comas lirat and provide* for 
•rtonsruhip at no change tor parta and, artef 50,000 miles or 1500 hours ot operation* at a p'oraled labor charge baaed on 23% up to QOjOQO mile* 
hours ot operation, end Wi up to 100,000 m lies or 3000 hours ol operation, in each Instance whichever comes first This special warranty cover* 
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Forecast of the '70* s 
in Industrial Colorado 

LA EO F. 

Colorado's Pleasant Living will 
draw 190,000 Job seekers by 
1970. Wages to remain lower than 
highly Industrialized areas* 

MARKE T 

14% faster growth than nation. 
By 1970, 10-state market will 
have 12,500,000 people spending 
$30 billion annually. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Central location ia asset. Most 

of LL S. within two truck-line 

days. 7 airlines with 

269 flights daily. 7 Class I 

railroads. 

COMPLETE INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

All new 1964 Executive Portfolio. 
Special Reports available. 
Inquiries confidential. Write: 

COLORADO 

DIVISION OF COMMERCE 

AND DEVELOPMENT 

59 State Services Bldg . Denver. Colo. 80203 
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and give us your 
old address by 
attaching mail 
label from the 
front cover. 

Please allow six 
weeks for change 
to be made on 
your copy (we may 
have already 
addressed the 
current month 
when your change 
is received). 
Clip this form and 
maiJ to: 

Nation's Business 

1615 H Street, NW 
Washington D.C., 20006 
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UAW came to his defense. UAW 
Regional Director Harvey Kitzman 
chargi-d that Mr. Rabinovitz was 
being opposed because he is known 
as a labor lawyer and particularly 
because he represented the auto 
workers during the long Kohler 
strike. 

AFL-CIO leaders blocked the 
nomination of Malcolm B. Seawell, 
former North Carolina attorney 
general, for a Federal District Court 
post because of the part his office 
played in the jailing of night 
unionists for conspiring to blow up 
a struck textile mill. They prevailed 
on the White House to deviate 
from the usual practice of nominat- 
ing the choice of the state's two 
senators. 

Some attorneys who handle labor 
cases are disturbed by what they 
consider moves to liberalize the 
circuit courts of appeals, because it 
is there that decisions of the federal 
labor board are enforced through 
interpretation. They point particu- 
larly to the Sixth Circuit Court in 
Cincinnati and the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia, which 
they consider key courts. 

The views of the District of 
Columbia Court are considered 
critical because it has jurisdiction 
over cases anywhere in the country. 
Thus, a friendly court in Washing- 
tun would be available for any union 
In appeal a labor board decision 
against it or seek enforcement of 
one against an emplovcr. 

Lawyers who appear before this 
court say that appointment of two 
judges in recent years has given 
it a liberal majority of 5 to 4. One of 
the appointees is Carl E. McGowan, 
of Chicago, who was administra- 
tive assistant to Adlai Stevenaoo 
when he was governor of Illinois, 
and was associated with W. Willard 
Wirtz before he became secretary 
of labor. 

The other is James Skelly Wright 
of New Orleans, who as a Federal 
District judge in Eastern Louisiana 
made several civil rights decisions 
which pleased liberal groups. 

In Illinois, labor leaders expect 
more rapid and friendlier court de- 
cisions as a result of a change in 
the court setup approved by the 
voters in 1962 to take effect this 
month. 

The United Steelworkers District 
31 joined the fight for a constitu- 
tional amendment to reapportion 
the State Supreme Court and con- 
solidate and simplify local courts 



to speed up decisions. The baffle 
was successful with the help of their 
attorney, the present Judge Rrus- 
sell. Under the reapportionment, 
the highly unionized Chicago area 
will elect three instead of only one 
to the seven-man Supreme Court. 

Bernard Kleiman, attorney in 
Chicago for the steel union, says: 

"Speedy justice helps the work 
ingman. We now have a true small 
claims court, with simplified rules, 
where a worker can plead his own 
case." 

John EJesia. legislative director 
of USW District 31, says his union 
got interested in judicial candidates 
because 'judges were handing down 
injunctions willy-nilly and it was a 
necessity to get friendly judges." 

He says the union worked hard 
for court changes because of the 
need to speed up handling of cases 
involving workers. 

"Workman's compensation cases 
were piled up so far back that 
workers in need of money had to 
settle for less than they could have 
got if they had gone to trial," he 
said. 

USW s national legislative direc- 
tor in Washington. Frank N. HolT- 
mann, says: "We ve gone far beyond 
just negotiating a contract. We're 
concerned with other interests of 
our members. Any of us who owns 
a car or property or has children in 
the home is likely to find himself 
in a court some day When we get 
there, we want a judge who will 
give us a fair break." 

Judge Urussell told Nation's 
Business that a lawyer's experi- 
ence in representing either unions 
or corporations improves his abiliu 
to make decisions in the light of 
conflicting arguments. 

He decides each case to the best 
of his ability in conformity with 
traditions that govern judges," he 
says. "This means he decides it 
fairly. This means he does not lean 
over backwards to show he is being 
fair." 

Justice Tobriner says his associa- 
tion with unions was not a factor 
in his appointment, which was ap 
proved by a state commission on 
judicial qualification. 

Judge Kaufman believes it is 
good for unions in metropolitan 
areas with large memberships to 
endorse candidates for judge if it is 
based on their being fair, and not 
because they may be p tola bo r. 

4 *No union leader ever put pres 
sure on me," the former tool grind- 
er says. "Unions have grown up, 
like business. They must behave. 
They just want their day in court." 

END 
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The Reader-Printer that accepts 16 or 35mm microfilm 
in aN forms,.. and gives you a print in seconds. 



Here b one of the world's most versa- 
tile Reader-Printers, It accepts 16mm 
or 35mm roll film. With accessory 
kits, it also accommodates Record ak 
film magazines aperture cards, film 
jackets, and Micro- File fiimcards 
(microfiche). 

The new Maunapri.nt Reader ha3 
easily interchangeable lenses which, 
together with an adjustable optical 
condenser system give you the image 
size you want, with even illumination 
across the screen. Precision optical 
glass pressure plates lock ihc micro- 
film flat to give better readability, 
sharper prints. 



Motorized film advance and rewind, 
at both high and low speeds, are 
controlled by the touch of a single 
lever. The desired slow speed can be 
instantly selected by the operator. 

Want a paper print? Just push a 
button. A clean, sharp print is de- 
livered to you, automatically, in just 
a few seconds. And because the Rccor- 
dak Magnaprint Reader has no 
prisms or mirrors in the light path 
during printing, prints arc of unusu- 
ally high quality. Print paper in rolls 
is available in widths of 4*, 5^*, and 
%Vl 9 to meet varying requirements. 

The new Recordak Magnaprint 



Reader is the ideal motorized Film 
reader for anyone who has a wide 
variety of microfilm forms to handle, 
and needs precision printing capa- 
bilities. 

For further information write 
Recordak Corporation, 770 Broad- 
way, New York 3, N. Y. 



[Svbudioty of fo if mart Kodak Company) 

firit and foremost 
in microfilming iince 1928 

IN C AN A{JA «• .-:.r:l,-,; 3 f CortOdO ltd , Toronto 




ANNOUNCING... 
The National 
Chamber's 1964 
Aircade Meetings 
For Citizenship 



EDWIN P. NCI LAN, President of the 
National Chamber, and Chairman of the 
Board and President of the Bank of 
Delaware, will head the 1964 Aircade team. 
For more than eight years, Mr. Neilan 
served on the National Chamber's 
Government Operations and Expenditures 
Committee* three years as Chairman. 



ARCH N. BOOTH, Executive Vice President 
of the National Chamber, and originator of 
the Aircade idea, will be the discussion 
leader. In the past seven years, Mr. Booth 
has conducted Citizenship Action Meetings 
which have attracted 100,000 participants 
from cities in all 50 states. 



In the five-day period from February 10 to 14, and in the 
12-day period from March 2 to 13 r 1964, the National 
Chamber-with the help of local and state chambers of 
commerce and trade associations— will hold Aircade 
Meetings for Citizenship Action in 15 key cities through- 
out the country. These will be regional meetings. 

In each case, groups of business and civic leaders from 
surrounding communities will travel to the Aircade city 
to take part in the event. 

This means that, no matter where you live in the con- 
tinental U.S., you will have the opportunity to attend a 
nearby, or a relatively nearby, Aircade Meeting in 1964- 
an opportunity worth making note of, and taking advan- 
tage of. We hope you will do so. 

For the Person Who Is Concerned 
About Today's Trends 

The Aircade Meeting for Citizenship Action is for the 
person who is concerned about today's trends and devel- 
opments in national affairs. It is for the person who has 
a determination to make his thought and effort felt in 
the formulation of national policies. 

This is what the Aircade Meeting will do for you: 

■ It will give you a close-up picture of the new session 
of Congress 

■ It will show you frankly and honestly what the issues 
before Congress are all about 

■ Itwill show you where business stands on each impor- 
tant legislative proposal, and why- and what alternative 
solution business has to offer when there is need for an 
alternative solution 

■ It will show you how to work more effectively with your 
elected representatives in Washington 

■ It will show you how to make your action and example 
felt on the political scene, local* state and national. 

No Ordinary Meeting 

The Aircade Meeting for Citizenship Action is no 
ordinary meeting. It is something different. It is a lively 
question and answer meeting, an open forum on 
national affairs. 

It does away almost entirely with speech -making. 

It employs new techniques for communicating and 
interpreting factual and background information, and 
making it easy to understand and easy to remember. 

Whatever you may want to know about what is hap- 
pening in Washington, about a specific bill in Congress- 
who is back of it, who is pushing it, the arguments for 
and against it-the National Chamber's legislative spe- 
cialists will give you the answers accurately, quickly, 
fully and clearly. 

Plan Now to Attend 

Please take a look at the map. Pick out the Aircade 
Meeting most convenient for you to attend^and plan 
now to be present. 

Look forward to finding this Aircade Meeting stimu- 
lating, exciting and most informative-a day well spent. 

For detailed information, write direct to the local 
chamber of commerce in the Aircade city you select, 
or to the National Chamber. 



F.to. 10 
Portland, Me 



Mir. 11 
Portland. 



Mar. 10 

San Jot** C* ■ ■ i 



Mar. 12 
Helena. Mont. 



11 

ading, Pa, 



Feb. 13 
Indiana polls, Ind. 



Mar. 13 
Casper. Wyo. 



Feb. 14 
Roc It ford, ML 



Mar. 9 

Hollywood, Calif. 



Mar. 5 
Kansas City. KanJ 



Feb. 12 ■ 
Youngs to Wit, Ohio 

Mar aj jl 



Lihim, N.i 




Mar. 6 
Dallas, Tex. 



Mar. 4 

Montgomery, Ala 




Mr, 3 

kmi. Fla. 



WHEN AND WHERE THE 1964 AIRCADE MEETINGS FOR 
CITIZENSHIP ACTION WILL BE HELD 



Why The** Meetings 

Are Called Aircade Meetings 

lor Citizenship Action 

These meetings are called Aircade 
Meetings for Citizenship Action, and 
property so, for these reasons: Be- 
cause the National Chamber's legis- 
lative experts travel by chartered 
plane to cover the country in the 
shortest possible space of time, be- 
cause delegations of businessmen 
from surrounding towns charter 
planes to fly to the meetings in the 
key cities-and because the whole 
purpose of these meetings is to equip 
and encourage local businessmen to 
be more active and more responsible 
American citizens. 



feb. 10- Portland, Matne 

Eastland Motor Hotel 

Host Chamber The Greater Portland 

Chamber ol Commerce 

142 Free Street 

Portland 3. Maine 



Mar 2-Durham, North Carolina 

Duke University Campus 

Host Chamber: Durham 

Chamber of Commer ce 

P.O Box 610 

Durham. North Carolina 



Feb 11 Reading, Pennsylvania Mar. 3— Miami, Florida 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln Everglades Hotel 

Host Chamber: Chamber of Commerce Host Chamber: Miami - Dade i 



of Reading and Berks County 
b4l Court Street 
Reading. Pennsylvania 

Feb 12-Youngslown, Ohio 

Ukrainian Center 

Host Chamber Youngstown Area 

Chamber ot Commerce 

JOG Union National Sank Building 

Youngstown 3, Ohio 

Feb. 13 -Indianapolis, Indtana 

Murat Temple 

Host Chamber: Indianapolis 

Chamber of Commerce 

320 N. Meridian Street, Room 221 

Indianapolis 4. Indiana 

Feb 14 RocMord, Illinois 

Boylan Central Catholic High School 

Host Chamber- Rockford 

Chamber of Commerce 

USE. State Street 

Rockford. Illinois 



Chamber of Commerce 
34$ N,E. 2nd Avenue 
Miami 32. Florida 

Mar. 4- Montgomery, Alabama 
Jefferson Davit Hotel 
Host Chamber: Montgomery 
Chamber ol Commerce 

P.O. Box 79 

Montgomery 1, Alabama 

Mar. 5-Kansa* City. Kansas 

Town House Motor Hotel 

Host Chamber: Kansas City. Kansas 

Chamber of Commerce 

P.O. Box 1310 

Kansas City 17, Kansas 

Mar, 6-Dallas, Texas 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel 
Host Chamber Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce 
Fidelity Union Tower 
Dallas 1, Texas 



Mar. 9 Hollywood. California 
Hollywood Palladium 
Host Chamber: Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce 
6520 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 2ft> California 

Mar, 10 ■ San Jose, California 
Municipal Auditorium 
Host Chamber: Greater San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce 
Civic Auditorium Building 
San Jose 13, Celifornia 

Mar 11- Portland, Oregon 
Memorial Coliseum 
Host Chamber: Portland 
Chamber ot Commerce 
«24 SW. 5th Avenue 
Portland 4, Oregon 

Mar. 12— Helena. Montana 
Civic Center 
Host Chamber: Helena 
Chamber of Commerce 
201 E Lyndale Street 
Helena. Montana 

Mar 13- Casper, Wyoming 
America Theater 
Host Chamber Casper 
Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 162 
Casper. Wyoming 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

continued from fxige 29 

agreement that compensation for 
managers will rise steadily, al- 
though some feel that the allure of 
money and executive fringe benefits 
will not be as decisive as the chal- 
lenge which a particular job affords. 
Many anticipate a trend toward 
standardization of the amount and 
type of compensation which com- 
panies offer , with industries that arc 
currently laggard in their pay scales 
hurrying to close this gap in order 
to hold good men. 

Mr. Kiernan feels there will be 
an increasing move toward provid- 
ing executives with equity owner 
ship in the corporation. *Tn fact," 
he comments, "a vested interest in 
the corporation is going to become 
about the only way to bind an ex- 
ecutive to his company," 

If you are a businessman in tin* 
HiTD's it's likely that you'll receive 
a ma jor part of your compensation 
in time. Specialists point to the in 
creasing use of summer/winter 
vacations for executives as a step in 
this direction. But an even bigger 
step, they say, will be the practice 
of offering key managers a year 
oft with pay every five or 10 years 
as part of the means of attracting 
the man to the firm and holding him 
there. Many executives will use 
these sabbaticals for travel— an ex- 
perience which will have increasing 
value in a highly world-minded 
economy— and for study both at the 
general university level and in 
special executive seminars. 

Retirement? No unanimity of 
opinion here- but one consultant 
predicts that 55 will be widely 
adopted as the retirement age for 
businessmen in 10 years or there- 
abouts. He adds. "The ever in- 
creasing pace of business, plus its 
concomitant rewards and the de- 
mands of leisure time, will result 
in a shorter active life for the 
average manager." 

Despite fast-moving technology, 
few forecasters expect any diminu- 
tion of the human problems in 
management. On the contrary, some 
say business will have to step up 
its efforts in the field of human 
relations, find new techniques for 
evaluating managers and protect- 
ing their individuality— all as part 
of a broad effort to keep human 
progress abreast of advances in 
technology. 

"We'll see greater emphasis on 
a manager's expertise in human 
relations than on his skill as an 
entrepreneur." asserts Richard E. S. 



Deichler. partner in D'Orsey Hurst 
& Company, a consulting firm which 
advises other consultants. "Ad- 
ditionally, there will be a continua 
tion of the emphasis on financial 
and legal brainpower-on executives 
who can see over the corporate wall 
and make decisions in a larger 
conceptual framework.'* 

Executive and his tools 

Tomorrow's managers will prob- 
ably be less burdened with paper- 
work and written communication 
than those of today. 

William A. Hertan. president of 
Executive Manpower Corp., a pro- 
fessional recruiting firm, believes 
that future companies— particularly 
new businesses— will place mote 
emphasis on direct communication 
and less emphasis on paperwork. 

"In short," he says, "there will be 
more direct contact and less proto- 
col. 

"The feeling is growing even 
now that the business world moves 
too fast for the slow, grinding 
wheels of endless memos and com- 
mittee meetings. The executive of 
the 1970's will depend more and 
more on the fastest, most direct 
way of getting the job done/' 

Backing up presidents and other 
high-level managers in tomorrow's 
typical corporation will be cadres 
of specialists, men adept at moving 
quickly in assessing developments 
that affect their firms and in con- 
veying this intelligence to their 
su pencils 

Getting and moving vital infor- 
mation with rapidity will be in- 
creasingly important to the com- 
pany. 

One man who feels strongly that 
this will be the case is Ralph E. 
Weindling, executive vice president 
and general manager of The John 
Diebold Group, Inc. Mr. Weindling 
and his associates foresee increasing 
centralization of management in- 
formation systems and, at the same 
time, a speed-up in the time in 
which raw information— whether on 
sales, inventory, or personnel— can 
be assembled by computers to help 
top management make critical de- 
cisions. 

"Out of this trend/' the Diebold 
specialists say, "will come a bigger 
organizational role for the informa- 
tion analyst" 

"On the other hand/' cautions 
Mr. Weindling, "I don't think we 
want to imply that information 
technologists are going to take over 
the corporation. But 1 think that 
in terms of equipping oneself for 
top management, and in terms of 
the company equipping its own 



people for future management roles, 
the data center will be an important 
element." 

But the computer, while certain 
to play a role of larger importance, 
will not manage for vou in the 
1970's, 

Nation's Business found this 
view shared by all authorities, in- 
eluding men with a dollars-and- 
cents stake in the field of office 
automation. 

Example: Elmer C. Kubie, presi- 
dent of Computer Usage Com- 
pany, Inc., a computer programing 
and analysis firm, says. " Manage- 
ment tools- — as represented by elec- 
tronic data processing, high-speed 
communication devices and opera- 
tions research techniques — shall not 
make top management jobs easier 
by 1975. 

"On the contrary, technological 
improvements in wider adoption of 
mathematically based methods in 
manufacturing, marketing, distribu- 
tion, and finance will cause increas- 
ing intellectual demands on top 
management. 

"The situation is not dissimilar 
to a prop-engine pilot compared 
to a jet airline captain. There is no 
question that jets provide a means 
for travel performance superior to 
older aircraft. At the same time, 
the educational and intellectual re- 
quirements of the jet pilot are cor 
respondingly greater. What this 
amounts to is increased opportunity 
for a manager of the 1970's to con- 
trol his business in such a way that 
his decisions wilt have a more rapid 
influence on the* performance of his 
company. Therefore, management 
will exist in a more sophisticated 
environment-one that will sub- 
stantially increase mental require- 
ments." 

An additional point is made by 
Mr. Weindling: 

"The very fact that the manager 
will be able to acquire information 
more quickly could conceivably 
make his job more demanding. He 
will have to be able to react very 
fast to the information he gets and 
he will have to do something about 
the problems and situations that 
are brought to his attention. At 
the present time, a great deal of 
the manager^ job is devoted to 
making sure that he gets the in- 
formation, and in many cases when 
he receives it, it is too late to do 
anything about it. 

"A situation in which an ex ecu 
live has instantaneous data on prob- 
lem situations will put a great deal 
more strain on that executive's 
ability to solve problems/' 

Most authorities agree that 
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streamlined methods will free man- 
agers for more creative action in 
the years ahead and make avail- 
able to them more time for planning 
and giving attention to critical 
aspects of corporate strategy. 

Donald L. Dittberner, research 
project director for Diebold, believes 
developments in executive commu- 
nication may result in less, rather 
than more, traveling by business- 
men in the next 10 years. 
He reasons this way: 
"One result of technological in- 
novation will be the ability of a 
manager to have immediate voice 
communication with any of his 
subordinates or users. This capabil- 
ity does not exist today because 
people do not have a personal or 
mobile telephone so that they can be 
reached at any point, at any time, 
in civilized areas of the world. Thin 
advance in communication should 
come by 1970." 

Evaluation 

Experts who considered how 
managers will make their way to 
the top of a company in the future 
concur that family ties, politics, and 
other traditional factors will have 
diminishing influence. Future top 
men will be picked for their skill 
as generalists-their ability to see 
the broad view and to integrate the 
work of many specialists— and for 
their decision-making and analytical 
capacities, 

Dr + H. B. Maynard, president 
of Maynard Research Council, 
Pittsburgh, points out that the man- 
ager of the 1970's will be forced to 
administer an increasing number 
of management activities and dis- 
ciplines. "He probably will require 
more than one college degree to ful- 
fill this job properly/' Dr. Maynard 
says. 

A contrasting opinion is ventured 
by King Whitney, Jr., president of 
The Personnel Laboratory, Inc., of 
Stamford, Conn., a firm specializing 
in psychological testing. Mr. Whit- 
ney says that, by 1975, "resumes 
and college degrees will assume less 
importance as management learns 
the elementary fact that brainpower 
is not synonymous with success, 
and that achievement in one com- 
pany does not always guarantee 
parallel performance elsewhere/* 

Mr. Whitney predicts that more 
Arms will conduct talent searches 
among people already on their pay- 
rolls and, he adds, "they will con- 
tinue to be amazed at the cases of 
unrecognized capability that such 
audits will uncover." He expects 
criticism of psychological testing 
to continue into the 1970 T s, but 



A PB scale 
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Make your mail do more work. The average one-page letter 
and envelope weigh only a fraction of an ounce. Use inserts 
or advertising matter to utilize the full ounce you pay for. 

Avoid overpayment, and the waste of unnecessary postage. 
Prevent underpayment, which causes your letters to arrive 
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Pitney-Bowes scales are precision instruments. 
Six jewelled agate bearings assure friction free 
operation, long-lived accuracy. The automatic 
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' The hairline indicator registers exactly and 
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and squinting. The PB scale is a real economy in 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

continued 

feels that testing's "intelligent use" 
by management also will rise. "As 
a matter of fact," Mr. Whitney 
says, "more companies will insist 
on confidential evaluations of key 
executives to insure hiring of out- 
siders who will be able to function 
successfully in the corporate en- 
vironment." 

The big picture 

Many of the forecasters stressed 
this common theme : Tomorrow's ex- 
ecutive will have to be keenly aware 
of the social, political, and economic 
forces at work in his own commu- 
nity and in the world at large. He 
will play a big part, too, in shaping 
those forces. 

"In 1975," says E. G. Fremont. 
Jr., "business will be looking beyond 
its own borders. 

"Social and politico-economic in- 
fluences will compel business to 
make decisions in context with the 
entire national— and even global- 
structure." 

Personnel counselor Sam Mont 
gomery expresses it this way: 

"The executive by 1975 will have 
to be more concerned with world 
affairs and international markets. 
His relationships with government 
will also be more pronounced. This 
man will also be more conscious of 
his social responsibility, while not 
losing sight of profits. In every sense 
of the word, the top executive is 
going to be scarce. 

"He will have to be more of an 
executive leader rather than a man- 
agement administrator. He will have 
two constant concerns: strategy 
and tactics. 

"Who will surround him? His 
corporate staff will be more in- 
volved with basic planning, rather 
than day-to-day corporate activities. 
Their top concern will be with long- 
range planning." 

Symptomatic, perhaps, of what 
the experts foresee as a steady 
widening of the horizons of busi- 
ness is the growing importance of 
the international manager. In re- 
cruiter Paul Kiernan's view, this 
man will move increasingly to the 
fore in management. 

As the viewpoint and markets 
of American companies explode 
outward into a world already small 
and certain to become even smaller 
by 1975, the most dynamic leader- 
ship role in business, Mr. Kierrvm 
says, well might shift to "the inter- 
nationally trained man in the chiel 
executive's chair." END 
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"Sure, we want new business.,, 
but our salesmen don't have time to develop it!" 



Solution; Use Long Distance to 
get repeat sales- and save time 
for more prospecting! 

Did you ever analyze the visits your 
salesmen are making each month? 



Try it. You'll be surprised how 
many \ i-tt — made ju>1 to pick up 
an order— could he handled effec- 
tively by Long Distance. 

Figure the time it could save— 



time that could be spent checking 
nut new-bu>ines* leads or building 
up your small-account volume. 

Figure the dollar savings, too. 
fli.il i ii m be a real eye-opener. 




jj% Bell Telephone System 

^^^jm Talk things over, get things done ... by Long Distance ! 



A useful look ahead 



Starting on page 42 is a set of principles 176 
years old— and as new as tomorrow. 

On this foundation we have built to spiritual and 
material heights never conceived before in the minds 
of men. 

We reproduce these principles as 1964 begins in 
the belief that you will want to read them again. 

In them, you will find the secret of America's 
greatness, and the key to our future. 
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AMERICA'S NO. 1 FLEET CAR 




Bel A>f 4-Door Sedan 



Backed by the greatest resale story in the business 

You probably know it already; most fleet buyers do: Chevrolet holds more of its 
original value at trade-in time than any other car in its field. ^ The '64 should 
be no exception to that rule. We think it's our best. You can have it as luxuri- 
ous or as thrifty as you'd like. With your choice of a Six or V8 up front, a 29-cubic- 
foot trunk in the back, Full Coil suspension underneath and new Body by Fisher on 
top. The Delcotron generator, self-adjusting brakes, air-washed rocker panels and 
fully aluminized exhaust all help to keep maintenance costs down. Transmissions 
are smoother, quieter. There's deep-twist carpeting throughout the Impala and 
Bel Air. Even the Biscaynes are fully carpeted this year. The man to see 
for more facts is your Chevrolet dealer. Call him today and see why the car he 



sells can be a credit to your business — on the road and on the 
ledger. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 




CISIOIM ? 



Consider the importance of the typewriter . , . still the most 
basic and essential communications tool in any office! Its per* 
formance can mean the difference between an efficient flow 
of correspondence- or- exasperating delays. That's why we 
ask you to carefully consider the new and distinguished 
OLYMPiA SGE-40 ELECTRIC, You'll discover that efficiency has 
been engineered- in * . . exasperation engineered-out Preci- 
sion-built of the finest quality materials, for maximum relia- 
bility, the olympia sge-40 has been superbly designed to 
increase speed and accuracy . . . save time and energy. And, 



equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile typing 
aids, from interchangeable carriages to an automatic paper 
injector /ejector. So whether you or your associates make 
the "big decision", be sure to use your influence to arrange 
for a demonstration ... so that all concerned can see. test 
and compare the new olympia sge 40 electric before you 
decide on any other typewriter. We're confident you'll find 
it a worthwhile experi- 
ence. Ycu'll find your au- 
thorized Olympia Dealer 

listed in the Yellow Pages, s c e - a o electric 



results are as impressive as the sge 40 looks. Comes fully 
OLYMPIA DIVISION. Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 WestSL. N. Y. 10006. In CANADA: Olympaa Business Machines Co.. [Can ] ltd. Prince Andrew PI., Don Milts, Ont. 



